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“Eurasian Girl” 
by Gil Elvgren 

A gorgeous, previously unpub¬ 
lished painting by one of the 
masters of feminine art, Gil 
Elvgren. This full-color print 
measures 25”x20” with a white 
border and is printed on heavy 
stock. Mailed flat in a sturdy 
package. 

$60.00 postpaid. 

Hand-Craft Your Own 
Elvgren Cuties! 

Resin statuettes from two of 
Elvgren’s finest Pin-Ups. These 
new solid-cast statues measure 
10” tall. Each kit includes four 
pieces, and requires assembly 
and paint. 

$ 175.00 each postpaid. 




Please allow 4 to 8 weeks for delivery. 

PURE IMAGINATION • PO Box 669902 


Marietta GA 30066 
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CHATTERBOX 


Dear Greg, 

Much as I admire Ms. Page and 
enjoyed your magazine/books about her, I’m 
glad you are broadening your your scope with 
TEASE! Magazine. Issue #1 was great — 
marred only by your tasteful tone where you vie 
for the respectability of “art. ” As pornogra- 
phers from Picasso to Helmut Newton have 
observed (and I quote the former), “The chief 
enemy of creativity is ‘good taste. ’ ” And 
please, no more personal-vision-type editori¬ 
als! I’m not saying you’re wrong, but hey—a 
girlie mag is still just a girlie mag, whatever 
your angle on life... 

Paul 

Hold those thoughts. 

“I did thirteen on eighteen...porno...the 
postmaster ’n’ all.” 

Tom is my new friend, and a man of few 
words. So few, in fact, that it sometimes takes a 
moment to mind-sort the messages as he speaks 
them. Had I heard right? 

“Whoa...Run that by me again: back up to 
where you said thirteen,” was my dazed 
response. 

“I used to sell porno in the ’70s, and I got 
caught and sent to prison. Federal conviction 
for selling pornography. I did thirteen months 
of an eighteen-month sentence.” 

I flipped. 

“Somebody sent you to prison for selling 
pictures of people having sex?!!” My noggin 
went into overdrive and nearly busted a gasket. 
Let me get this straight: Tom was locked up for 
distributing documentation of human behavior; 
sex, to be exact? I’d heard of people going to 
jail for being connected with pornography, but 
I’d never met one. And busted only twenty 
years ago! It got me angry. Made me want to 
start a sentence with “What right do those peo¬ 
ple have...” 

In that moment, Tom shot up to the stars in 
my estimation. Here was a genuine victim .of 


sexual intolerance. He’ll never be reimbursed 
for the injustice. He’ll never get those thirteen 
lost months back. As an ex-con he’ll never get 
to deliver mail, join the armed services, and 
any number of other security-related jobs are 
now off-limits. I suspect he doesn’t give a 
damn, but it still gets me mad. 

And that’s how close we are. A paper-thin 
twenty years. If you don’t think it could happen 
again, better think again. 

Somebody out there is trying to have infor¬ 
mation withheld from you, and I’m not talking 
about state secrets. I mean sex. Certain men 
and women have grabbed off the best part of 
biology and have controlled it for over a hun¬ 
dred years. “Don’t you dare show the mating 
process or we’ll throw you in jail!” Don’t 
laugh, they did it to Tom. 

Does anybody have the right to control the 
display of humans doing anything natural? 
Ideally no, but in reality they do. 

What does this have to do with TEASE!, 
you ask? Well, as I’ve claimed all along, I’m 
producing a sex magazine. A mag devoted to a 
softer side of sex, but a sex magazine neverthe¬ 
less. If somebody succeeds in regaining control 
of our sexuality, I’ll be lined up against the 
wall with the rest of them. 

What if I decided that I wanted to do a 
hard-core magazine? Would I have to worry 
about getting busted, or driven off the stands 
by law? Would I do it with the threat of impris¬ 
onment hanging over me? Does it now? 

No, Theakston hasn’t gone off the deep 
end. For a better idea of who and what we are 
dealing with, let me lift a quote from a Sci-Fi 
Channel feature that dealt with sex on the 
Internet. 

Don Ingraham, Assistant District Attorney 
in Alameda, California, says “There are a lot of 
people who take the First Amendment as an 
absolute, which is nonsense. The First 
Amendment does not say, ‘Anything goes.’ 
The First Amendment says, ‘Congress will 


make no law restricting the freedom of speech, or 
limiting the freedom of speech.’ 

“The media belongs to everyone, and the idea 
that some people should be able to take it over, 
that some people should take the information 
stream and pollute it with any sewage they have 
in mind, is nonsense.” 

What is nonsense is Ingraham’s twisted inter¬ 
pretation of that law. The First Amendment is 
designed so that people who aren’t in power can 
express themselves as they please. To protect us 
from people like Mr. Ingraham. When it comes to 
personal expression, the First Amendment IS 
absolute, and it doesn’t matter if the unpopular 
topic is Satanism, Communism, or just plain 
Jism. 

He is right when he suggests that nobody 
should “be able to take it over,” the first and fore¬ 
most being Mr. Ingraham himself and those who 
think like him. 

As far as the quote “The chief enemy of cre¬ 
ativity is ‘good taste’”goes, let me clarify the 
meaning. The quote doesn’t mean that if it’s in 
good taste, it isn’t creative. The chief enemy of 
creativity is the artist’s concern about how the 
audience will react, and how that changes their 
vision. Artists must be free to express themselves 
in a pure form, unaffected by anybody else's 
“good taste.” 

I’ve heard from a number of people about 
their dislikes, including someone who thought 
that the title was “terrible” and that I should call 
it something with the words “Pin-Up,” and one or 
two didn’t like the logo. Another reader told us to 
ditch the sexploitation-video aspect, and one fel¬ 
low couldn’t understand why we don’t fill our 
pages with shots of Bettie. A handful were irritat¬ 
ed by the “revealing” photo on the back cover of 
TEASE! #2. These people all wanted the maga¬ 
zine modified to fit their personal tastes, and 
Paul, you seem to feel the same way. TEASE! is 
exactly the magazine that I’m trying to create, 
unaffected by my concerns for anybody’s taste, 
good or bad. I love to hear what the readers want, 
and if that’s my interest too, we have a match, but 
TEASE! is my work of art, and that’s the way I 
treat it. 


So, there you have it, Paul. Producing the 
pretty pictures your own way, and protecting the 
right to show them, go hand in hand. 

SETTLING IN 

The Pure Imagination offices are pretty much 
back in order, and we are almost up to speed on 
our filing and records storage. With all of that out 
of our hair, we are gearing up for a more regular 
schedule. The next two issues of TEASE! are in 
the planning stage, even as we prepare this num¬ 
ber. The themes are “Dangerous Women” and 
“Dancers, Strippers, and Burlesque,” and both are 
shaping up to be terrific issues. 

REPRODUCTION BLUES 

My biggest problem with the first two issues 
of TEASE! is the reproduction. After the first 
issue was printed, I double-checked the copy I’d 
made at home on the laserprinter. It looked great, 
but the photos printed in the magazine seemed 
flat. When the negatives were being printed out 
for issue #3, I noticed that areas that I had 
painstakingly retouched looked nothing like my 
work. The head tech and I ironed out the problem 
that our computers were having talking to each 
other, and the result was much nicer reproduction. 
As we improve our computer skills, the produc¬ 
tion values will continue to rise. 

RHINO SKIN 

The long-awaited book on classic ’50s Dream 
Girls is finally scheduled for publication from 
Rhino Books, the publishing division of Rhino 
Records. Author Steven Sullivan is a regular con¬ 
tributor to TEASE! and has been working on this 
particular project for over a decade. VA VA 
VOOMx! is due out any minute, and if you like 
TEASE!, you’ll like this book. 

Now, on with the issue. See you on the other 
side. 



FAN MAIL 

Send to PURE IMAGINATION • Box 669902 • Marietta, GA • 30066 


Dear Greg Theakston, 

'What a remarkable, wondrous 
magazine you’ve created! So far it’s the 
sweetest miracle of the ’90s—what a 
ray of sunshine to see these playful, 
delicious pictures once again! The 
background articles add a fascinating 
personal dimension to these treasures 
of fine art! 

Bravo to you for your work, and 
bravo to all the lovely Pin-Ups, as well 
as artists and photographers, who have 
brought us so much happiness. 

Thanks, 

Bill Ireland 

San Anselmo, CA 

P.S.—Is there a book of the work 
of Gil Elvgren in color (and in print)? 
Thanks so much for the great Elvgren 
article in TEASE! #2. 

Dear Bill, 

That’s the spirit! The spirit of 
TEASE! and the spirit of everyone who 
reads it. 

The Gil Elvgren mania shows no 
sign of letting up, and new fans are 
recruited every day. Four of the finest 
Gil Elvgren items on the market are the 
Eurasian Girl art print, two new stat¬ 
uettes, and THE 1996 GIL ELVGREN 
PIN-UP CALENDAR, and all are 
available through Pure Imagination. 
See the ads for Elvgren material else¬ 
where in this issue. 


Dear Greg, 

Please sign me up for a subscrip¬ 
tion to TEASE! starting with #3.1 have 
the first two and they’re great! I’ve also 
enjoyed your articles in LEG SHOW. 

TEASE! is a magazine that was 
long overdue, and it’s off to a great 
start. I have fond memories of youthful 
glimpses at the works of Elvgren, et al., 
back in the 1950s (there’s your age 
statement!) and have been collecting 
Pin-Up calendars, etc., for about ten 
years now. I hate to see the prices 
going up so, but that’s what happens 
when something gets “discovered”! 

As an historian by trade, I especial¬ 
ly enjoy the biographical information 


on the artists and models. Keep up the 
good work! 

Doug Preston 

New Hartford NY 

Dear Doug, 

Thanks for the support. TEASE! 
serves a dual purpose: getting near-lost 
info into your hands, and supplying 
reproductions of the rarest and most 
expensive Pin-Up collectibles avail¬ 
able. Each issue saves you, the collec¬ 
tor, hundreds of dollars in cash and 
years of detective work. Stick with us, 
there is plenty more where that came 
from! 

My continuing feature for LEG 
SHOW was a pleasure to do, not only 
because I enjoy the subject matter, but 
because my editor is the fabulous Dian 
Hanson. This amazing woman has been 
working in the adult entertainment 
industry for about twenty years now, 
and proves every month that she’s still 
one of the finest editors in the business. 
I was so impressed with some of the 
material she’s written that I’ve con¬ 
vinced her to let us run some of it in 
this issue’s SEXUAL SCIENTIST. If 
you've never heard of Dian, this will be 
a stimulating introduction. 


Hey, Baby! 

Just bought issue #2 of your 
fantabulous publication—and as you 
invite comment, I thought I’d use my 
290 to give you my 20... 

As a faithful BETTY PAGES buff 
(and now TEASE!), I must say that one 
thing has been irking me for awhile— 
and that is the relentless whiteness of 
the Pin-Ups, both vintage and modem. 
It seems to me that somewhere along 
the line, at least one source had to be 
catering to the tastes of the “colored 
gentleman.” After all, the first Pin-Ups 
I ever saw as an impressionable girl 
were in JET Magazine. But no article 
about nor photos of these chocolate 
drops has ever surfaced! I myself own 
only one magazine that even hints in 
that direction, a ’50s copy of VEA, a 
Mexican Pin-Up magazine with pic¬ 
tures of clearly local girls (the cover 



LAST CALL FOR 
CONTEST ENTRIES! 

The TEASE! letters col¬ 
umn still needs a name, and you 
can help. Put on that brainstorm 
beanie and get those grey cells 
cookin’. The winning entry gets 
to make Mr. Theakston their art 
slave. You name it, he’ll paint 
it. Contest closes Oct 31, deci¬ 
sion of the judges is final. 
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featuring a babe in high heels and a 
bathing suit, plowing a field with an ox, 
no less!). 

So that’s my lone complaint. Being 
a black vintage buff—it’s a long, lone¬ 
some road. 

Otherwise, thanks for a swell pub¬ 
lication, beautifully laid out and well- 
edited—obviously a labor of love. 

Yours truly. 

Miss Satu 

San Francisco, CA 

Dear Miss Satu, 

The topic of colored girls is one 
that I’ve been mulling over for years. 
Since the first issue of THE BETTY 
PAGES was printed almost eight years 
ago, I’ve been trying to figure out how 
to present some Nubian Beauties in our 
publications. When I began hashing 
over what I wanted the new TEASE! 
magazine to be, I knew for sure that 1 
wanted to go beyond what the conven¬ 
tional adult publication offers. I recent¬ 
ly picked up a copy of PLAYBOY’S 
WOMEN OF THE WORLD at my 
local newsstand. Imagine my disap¬ 
pointment when I discovered that the 
models all seemed to be from Sweden: 
blonde and buxom. Not that I have any¬ 
thing against chesty blondes, but jeez, 
there is so much more to feminine 
beauty than that. I returned the book to 
the wire rack. 

Are most of my brother (and sister) 
editors too narrow-minded when it 


A rare example of a Black Beauty on TAT¬ 
TLE TALES. This magazine’s covers fea¬ 
tured exotic women from around the world. 



ZANZIBAR 



No bull—our lovely correspondent Miss 
Satu graciously sent along a 1955 Mexican 
mag, featuring one of the most peculiar Pin- 
Up scenarios we 've ever seen! 


comes to the fair representation of the 
female? You bet! No wonder lots of 
women resent skin mags: the single- 
mindedness of the portrayals of “ beau¬ 
tiful women ” irritates me, too. Give me 
the big babes, the brown ones, the tall- 
crested and the small-chested, the 
beautiful women that all other print 
media overlooks. I’ll be glad to pick up 
the slack and represent these lovelies in 
every issue of TEASE! 

Please note that we ran a pic of the 
African Princess statuette in 
TEASE!#!, and a modern-day Hot- 
Chocolate in last-issue’s HOMEMADE 
CHEESECAKE department. I’m anx¬ 
ious to bring the readers more exam¬ 
ples of the real beauty that is too often 
overlooked. 

Anybody got some Black Beauties 
to share with us? 


Dear Mr. Theakston, 

Mr. Anton LaVey just discovered 
issue #2 of your magazine at Tower 
Records and, while delighted that you 
were putting out excellent coverage of 
topics so dear to his heart, was never¬ 
theless furious that no one had brought 
this project to his attention before now. 
He recognized your name from THE 
BETTY PAGES and is impressed with 
the quality and breadth of your current 
magazine. You obviously have an eye 
for female pulchritude that is sorely 
lacking in most young libidos. 

As you may or may not have gath¬ 
ered from interviews with him over the 
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years, Mr. LaVey has been in and out 
of the “girlie” trade for much of his 
life, playing for strippers and smokers, 
and watching the girls along the carni¬ 
val midway and at Steeplechase Park’s 
“blowhole theatre.” When you sent out 
the call on the final page of your maga¬ 
zine, you certainly conjured what 
you’ve been looking for. Mr. LaVey’s 
had a long-standing passion for exactly 
the material you are covering (or 
uncovering), and has been collecting 
what has come to be called “Good Girl 
Art” (cirCa 1930-1960) since his child¬ 
hood—Mutoscope cards, girlie and 
detective magazines, WWII morale art, 
sleaze papaerback covers. Good Girl 
comic strip illustrators, sleazy B 
movies and associated publicity... He’s 
preferred prurience over gynecological 
studies all his life and now, it seems, 
has been around long enough for the 
world to start coming back to his way 
of admiring true feminine enchantment. 

We both enjoyed the particularly 
insightful piece by Susan Barrows— 
“Sins, You Went Away.” She really 
evoked the feeling of sanctity being 
trampled and cheapened, of magic 
being ripped away. That piece will be 
photocopied and cherished, as it says so 
much of what we’ve both felt about 
what happens when anything one really 
cherishes inevitably becomes faddish. 

Mr. LaVey suggested I drop you a 
line and invite communication that 
should have developed long before this. 
He’s including a check for a subscrip¬ 
tion and a copy of #1, if you have it. 
When next you’re able to travel West, 


The breeze with a tease! Gil Elvgren gives 
us free admission to the Blowhole Theatre. 




drop us a note and we’ll do our best to 
arrange a meeting. I’m sure you two 
would have a great deal to talk about, 
possibly with an eye to getting some of 
Mr. LaVey’s material out through the 
right channels where it can be appreci¬ 
ated. We’ll look forward to devouring 
issue #1 of TEASE!, as well as future 
issues. May your magazine thrive as a 
rare advocate of unmitigated delight in 
feminine sexuality. 

Most sincerely, 

Blanche Barton 
Church of Satan 
San Francisco, CA 

Dear Blanche, 

Glad that you and Mr. LaVey have 
enjoyed our work so far. We were also 
delighted to hear that you liked Susan 
Barrows’ reflections on the loss of the 
thrill that went hand-in-hand with sexu¬ 
ally explicit material (or just about 
ANYTHING to do with sex). That cold 
sweat that went with the consumption 
of sexy stuff, nervous looks over the 
shoulder, the secreting away of the 
dangerous materials, the constant fear 
that it would be found and you would 
be exposed. Two extreme emotional 
conditions that went together like 
sausage and eggs. Ah, give me the good 
old days. 

Hope you get a kick out of 
TEASE! #1. Anyone else who missed it 
better hurry, because we’re running 
low on that number. TEASE! #2 is 
SOLD OUT, so we can’t help the peo¬ 
ple who never got one. 

Looking forward to meeting the 
both of you! 


Greetings! 

TEASE! #2 was fabulous, tremen¬ 
dous! The Elvgren cover was beautiful 
and the article on the man himself was 
great. 

I also enjoy the HOMEMADE 
CHEESECAKE section in each issue. I 
wonder if there are other readers who, 
like me, would like to contact the pho¬ 
tographers in order to purchase 8x10 
copies of these photos that appear in 
the magazine. This assumes, of course, 
that the photographers would sell 
enlargements. It could be a win-win 
deal—the readers and the photogra¬ 
phers would both be gaining. 

Good luck with all your projects! 

Sincerely, 

Jay Seckels 

Portland, OR 


Dear Jay, 

An interesting thought. The pho¬ 
tographers would make some money 
for their efforts, the models would 
become better known, and the buyers 
would be happy, too. Though we don’t 
run advertising for any of them, we will 
forward letters to the photographers, 
and perhaps you could come to terms 
more directly. 

We ’re planning an issue that spot¬ 
lights amateur photography, and tips 
on how to do it yourself. Stay tuned for 
further photo developments. 


Dear Mr. Theakston, 

Finally a mag about collector Pin- 
Ups! Your first two issues were great. 
Please find a check enclosed for a sub¬ 
scription so I don’t miss an issue. 

I got to stop out at Exotic World 
this fall. I talked to Dixie Evans and 
bought a few photos, and also took 
photos of some favorite strippers, 
Evelyn West, Jennie Lee, etc. 

I’d like to ask you a favor that I 
think would help the mag. If you could 
include an address in some of the arti¬ 
cles about artists, merchandise, etc., it 
would be helpful. 

One last thing—my entry in your 
“Name the Letters Page” Contest. After 
much thought, how’s this: EXCLAMA¬ 
TIONS!!! I thought this would go well 
with the TEASE! Girl and her special 
outfit. 

Thanks, 

Brad Dado 



Photo by James Elliot Singer 


The incandescent Cathrene d’Lish dis¬ 
plays the style that snared her the Miss 
Exotic World crown at the 1994 “Diamonds 
of Burlesque ” strippers ’ spectacular. 

Dear Brad, 

Glad to hear that our article in 
TEASE! #1 led you to Exotic World. 
It’s home base for fans of fan-dancers 
and the like. I'm surprised that you 
asked for information on where to get 
more Pin-Up material. Every issue of 
TEASE! features a dozen or so adver- 

Meet Anna McMahon, Pin-Up model in the 
making! She’s the Discovery of Marianne 
Phillips and Gary Bush, look for more on 
Anna in an upcoming issue of TEASE! 
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tisements that will act as your personal 
treasure map. 


Dear Greg, 

TEASE! appears to be the natural 
extension of THE BETTY PAGES. I 
like the larger format, which allows for 
a wider variety of layouts. I’ve enjoyed 
much of what I’ve seen of the first two 
issues, most especially the piece on Gil 
Elvgren. I first encountered his work in 
my collection of Mutoscope cards from 
Brown & Bigelow, those colorful 
homages to to the artistry of the female 
form. His images were soft and lush, 
innocent yet vibrant with sexuality, per¬ 
fection personified. I was glad to see 
my views echoed in TEASE! 

I’m looking forward to your explo¬ 
ration of other top Pin-Up artists of that 
era, but I’m also glad to be seeing 
pieces about current artists who are car¬ 
rying on the tradition. The works of 
Olivia, Sorayama, Borenstein, while all 
different, still obviously trace their 
influences to the earlier masters of the 
genre. It is still gratifying to note that 
this sort of art is back in vogue, perhaps 
even more so than the first time around. 
Alas, I’m afraid that I can’t agree with 
Susan Barrows’ wish that tease needs 
to find its way back into those forbid¬ 
den drawers. I find no sin in the glory 
of human sexuality, and repression for 
the sake of titillation is too high a price 
to pay. While I might not like to view 

David C. Evanetz contributed this unexpect¬ 
ed lingeried lovely, a piece which he enti¬ 
tled, “Veronica’s Secret." 




Ace Pin-Up photographer April Stephens 
snapped the shutter to capture this classy 
statement in fishnets and spike heels. 


closeups of pierced labia, I still find it 
comforting to know it’s available to me 
if my tastes were to change. 

If it’s not too late. I’d like to offer 
my suggestion for a title for your letters 
column: “Shooting the Breeze in 
TEASE!” I might also suggest that an 
original Greg Theakston Pin-Up of the 
TEASE! Girl would make an excellent 
grand prize for your contest, assuming I 
win, of course. 

Regards, 

Michael Grapin 
Paramus, NJ 

Dear Michael, 

Glad to hear an open mind about 
open legs. As stated in previous writ¬ 
ings, tease material and hard-core are 
basically different shades of the same 
color. One isn’t better or worse than 
the other, just different. Both need to be 
appreciated and protected from those 
those who would keep you from enjoy¬ 
ing them. Why does the topic of sex 
turn most people's brains to putty? I 
remember back when I was seven or 
eight years old, asking my mother 
about an advertisement that I 
had seen in one of her magazines: 
“Modess....because” was the cryptic 
message that I couldn ’t sort out for 
myself. When I asked my mother, 
“Because why?” she stammered, sput¬ 
tered, and told me she would explain it 
when l got older. She never did. Years 
later, I still wonder what it was about 
biology that petrified her. Thinking 
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about it, I can't help but wonder whose 
outdated moral baggage she had inher¬ 
ited. It sure seems like a heavy burden 
to tote around, and no tip at the end of 
the line, for sure. 

Thanks for the kind words on 
behalf of sex. 


Dear Mr. Theakston, 

Picked up a copy of TEASE! #2 in 
Los Angeles last weekend, mainly 
because a friend recommended the 
Elvgren article to me. Excellent job 
throughout, not only the layout but the 
color reproduction, writing, and general 
love and respect for the people and 
their times. You are helping to preserve 
an America that is fast disappearing in 
the rush for a global economy and sili¬ 
con nirvana. And none too soon for the 
fellows of my generation, as we find 
ourselves being propelled headlong into 
old geezerhood. 

The fine Susan Barrows piece 
spoke directly to me. I took my first 
uncertain steps one fall day in 1948, 
when I mustered the courage to walk 
into Crissman’s Drug Store in my small 
Michigan town and purchase two 
copies of the 1949 ESQUIRE Girl 
Deluxe Calendar at fifty cents per. 
Kindly old Lou Crissman, who might 
have just stepped out of a Norman 
Rockwell painting, wrapped them care- 

One of photographer Peter Gowland's 
books. He wrote this guide in 1955, but the 
information in it is timeless- and price¬ 
less-for today's Pin-Up shutterbug' 




Curves for what ails you—Evan Williams 'friend Catherine displays a set of gams to die for! 


fully and handed my treasures to me 
with a wink, but nary a word. I recently 
gave one of them to Catherine (photo 
enclosed). Perhaps she rates a place in 
your HOMEMADE CHEESECAKE 
department. Catherine loves the Fifties, 
even though she missed them by a cou¬ 
ple decades. 

In 1954, I discovered a charming 
little book, HOW TO PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH WOMEN by photographer 
Peter Gowland (now there’s a story). It 
was an inspiration. Now, 3,100 rolls of 
Kodak’s finest emulsions later. I’m still 
at it, recording the sweet smiles and 
killer legs of America’s unsung (except 
in your pages) heroines. As a card-car¬ 
rying leg man, I rate Vargas as “Fine,” 
Petty "Great,” and Elvgren is the “Ne 
Plus Ultra.” No one rendered gams as 
well. Add in the sweetness, innocence, 
and vulnerability of his lovelies, and 
you have the timeless American beauty. 
She has no equal in any age anywhere 
on the planet. High time Elvgren 
received his due, and a labor of love, at 
that. You have the undying gratitude of 
those of us who care. 

Congratulations on such a worthy 
enterprise! 

Kindest regards, 

Evan S. Williams 

Santa Ana, CA 

Dear Evan, 

You are a man after my own heart. 
I’m glad we finally got together. I sus¬ 
pect that there are hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of readers who would enjoy this 
material as much as you did. Finding 
those people is the hard part, but we 'll 
get them sooner of later. 

Gil Elvgren is basking in some 
long-deserved glory, and we’re happy 
to bring you his work whenever possi¬ 
ble. 

Later this issue, look for the work 
of another old favorite: Peter Gowland 
is the focus of this issue’s photography 
department. By the end of the piece, the 
other readers who didn’t know of 
Gowland’s work will be fans, just like 
us! 


Dear Sirs: 

I just received TEASE! #2 and I 
wanted to tell you it was fabulous! The 
articles and the pictures are great. 
Please continue with the high quality of 
your magazine in the future. 

I hope that more color pictures can 


be included (I bet you do, too), but the 
black & white ones are very good 
reproductions. Since my weakness is 
raised-skirt and up-the-skirt cheesecake 
pictures, the Gil Elvgren article was 
super. Maybe the author Ms. Phillips 
could write a comprehensive book on 
Mr. Elvgren, including a catalog of all 
known paintings of his, together with a 
photograph of each, if available. I’m 
sure this would be a big seller. 

I remember when I was younger, 
in the 1950s, when women wore stock¬ 
ings; not as a novelty but because they 
were the best product to make their 
legs alluring. Hemlines reached down 
to mid-calf, but women always wore 
skirts' and dresses as routine, not just 

Reader Eddie Davis submitted this study of 
a pensive lass in garters and stockings. 
Thanks for the nice view, Eddie! 



when they needed to be “dressed up.” It 
was fun daydreaming about what a lady 
wore under all those yards of material. 
How erotic it was to unexpectedly see 
up a lady’s dress, like when she was 
standing on a top-floor landing, or to 
have her skirt blown up, exposing her 
stocking-tops and underwear, like on a 
windy day at the funhouse. Watching a 
young woman cross and uncross her 
legs, even if she was just wearing 
ankle-socks and loafers with a plain 
street dress, was an adventure. 
Cheesecake and Pin-Up photos like that 
showed women as you might expect to 
really see them, in their normal street 
clothes. Please try to include some of 
that type of photo in each issue. The 
Pin-Up photos of today are too explicit 
and leave nothing to the imagination. 
TEASE! shows the classic Pin-Up pho¬ 
tos that tease the viewer. Isn’t that what 
they were for in the first place? 

I would like to submit my entry in 
the Name the Letters Column Contest. 
My suggestion is “Pin-Up Board.” 

Thank you for a really great maga¬ 
zine. 

Sincerely, 

Charles Peluse 

Guilford, CT 

Dear Charles, 

I’ve just added your name to the 
Hose Hounds Fan Club roster. 
Welcome, leg-lover. I must admit that 
when I was younger, I didn ’t have a 
particular favorite locale when it came 
to the female form. After awhile, 1 
decided that good legs are it. 






The ever-reliable Ispwik contributed this 
study of Forty Ackerman’s fearsome female 
creation. Is Vampi. batting her eyes at us? 


Dear Greg, 

Long time no write. I hope you’re 
doing well. 

As for myself. I’m somewhere lost 
in Brooklyn, currently working on 
launching my own comic book compa¬ 
ny. I’m sending you a new batch of 


drawings that I’ve been meaning to 
mail out. Hope you like them. 

As for TEASE! #2, you can do no 
wrong. Is Marianne Phillips heaven¬ 
sent? Her Gil Elvgren article was 
beyond sensational! Your article “Skin 
Magazines: My Guide to the 
Underworld” was funny—it reminded 
me of my entry into “dirty books.” 
Overall, the magazine once again went 
beyond your previous efforts. I know 
this book comes quarterly, but the 
longer the wait, the sweeter it gets! 

All the best, 

Steve “Ispwik” Rodriguez 

Brooklyn, NY 

P.S. Are you going to do a 
TEASE! ANNUAL? 

Dear Steve, 

You keep sending those drawings 
and we’ll keep publishing them. 
Budding artists who want to be pub¬ 
lished should be as diligent as you 
when it comes to sending samples. We 
are always on the lookout for new 
artists and photographers to debut in 
TEASE!, and encourage those cre¬ 
atively inclined to send their work for 
consideration. Be sure to mark your 
name and address on the back of every 
piece. If you are sending cheesecake 
photos, include a xerox of the model 


release and two pieces of her I.D. 

Maybe YOU will have some work 
in TEASE! #5! 

No TEASE! ANNUAL until 1996. 


Dear Greg, 

I was both happy and dismayed to 
see TEASE! #3. Happy because I had 
just about given up on it; and dismayed 
because I had to give up on 
TEASE! #2, which is now out of print. 
I special-order TEASE!—obviously I 
should subscribe. 

Information on MADAM SATAN 
star Kay Johnson (1904-1975): She 
appeared on Broadway from 1923-29, 
then made the trip westward with many 
other Broadway actors to appear in the 
new “Talkies.” Originally a leading 
lady, by the time of her last film 
appearance in 1944, she was in sup¬ 
porting roles. She was in nineteen 
films, the following of which are appar¬ 
ently available for viewing: 

In DYNAMITE (1929), she was 
the female lead in this C.B. DeMille 
picture; BILLY THE KID (1930), a 
King Vidor western with Johnny Mack 
Brown; in 1932, she was in Frank 
Capra’s AMERICAN MADNESS, and 
appeared with Irene Dunne and Myma 
Loy in THIRTEEN WOMEN; in 1934, 
she made THIS MAN IS MINE with 
Irene Dunne, and OF HUMAN 
BONDAGE with Leslie Howard and 
Bette Davis; REAL GLORY (1939) 
with Gary Cooper; MR. LUCKY 
(1943) with Cary Grant; and she had a 
bit part in THE ADVENTURES OF 
MARK TWAIN in 1944. 

All I know about her personal life 
is that she was married to John 
Cromwell, the director of OF HUMAN 
BONDAGE (his third of four wives). 
Katherine DeMille (in Anne Edwards’ 
DEMILLES: AN AMERICAN FAMI¬ 
LY) states that MADAM SATAN was 
intended as a musical from the start. It 
was not successful at the box office. 

Frankly, I’d like to see continuing 
articles on actresses of the 1920s and 
1930s, the Zeigfeld Follies, and pre- 
Production Code movies. I understand 
Vargas drew portraits of the Follies 
performers in the 1920s, can you print 
some? 

Best wishes, 

Steven Rowe 

PS—I’m astounded to realize that 
I’m giving film information to FJA!!! 


MADAM SATAN unmasked! Captivating Kay Johnson gives us a peek at the real woman within 
the bewitching disguise. This intriguing vintage film-femme (covered in TEASE! #3) struck a 
chord with many readers. 



Dear Steve, 

Many thanks for the data on Kay 
Johnson. Considering how many top 
features she appeared in, you’d think 
she would be better known. TEASE! 
magazine is doing its bit to introduce 
the readers to great work, whatever the 
era, and old film and stage stars. 
Zeigfeld is a natural for a feature, and 
it will probably appear in the upcoming 
Dancers Issue. 

Bob Cosenza at the Kobal 
Collection has agreed to provide us 
with a steady source of material when 
it comes to film stars. I foresee satisfac¬ 
tion in your future. 


Dear Greg, 

I have just finished reading 
TEASE! #2. I’d like to congratulate 
you on a fantastic magazine! Out here 
in Australia, it’s difficult to find any 
info on ’50s Pin-Up artists. I was 
thrilled to read the article on Gil 

The TEASE! “Name 
the Letters Column” 
Contest Entries 

•SIGHTS UNSEEN 

Danny Cantrell, Culloden WV 
•WET DREAMS AND DRY INK 

Jeffrey L. Heiser, Warwick RI 
•LETTERS TO TEASE! 

Robert D. Null, Maiden NC 
•TEASE! OFF!! 

Julious Bunn, Greensboro NC 
•PIN-UP POST OFFICE 

Dale M. Johnson, Cincinnati OH 
•SHOOTING THE BREEZE IN TEASE! 

Michael Grapin, Paramus NJ 
•EXCLAMATIONS! 

Brad Dado, Beecher IL 

•PIN-UP Board 

Charles Peluse, Guilford CT 
•POST-HER NOTES 

Joel Thingvall, St. Paul MN 
•PURE FANTEASEE 

Eugene Me Guire, Compton CA 
•PLEAS TO TEASE! 

Frank Bonilla, N. Riverside IL 
•CURVE VIEWS 

Hans Luiken, Prinsenbeek, Holland 
[Last Chance Alert! Get 
your entry in the mail now to snare 
that first-prize original Theakston 
painting! The lucky winner will be 
announced in TEASE! #5. Send your 
suggestion to Pure Imagination 
today!] 


Elvgren (my favorite!!!). I wanted to 
know if you could point me in the 
direction of catalogs from Frederick’s 
of Hollywood from 1950-1960, and 
also the book that was published in the 
’70s. If you could put me in touch with 
someone who deals in this sort of stuff. 
I’d be most appreciative. 

Keep up the good work! 

Regards, 

Jacqui Kelly 
PO Box 5, Bondi Beach 
New South Wales 2026 
Australia 
Dear Jacqui, 

Frederick’s of Hollywood, mail¬ 
order Mecca for clingy things, is an 
important part of tease history, and will 
get the full treatment in a future issue. 
Old catalogs are collector’s items and 
hard to come by. The book that you 
wrote about is called THE HISTORY 
OF FREDERICKS OF HOLLY¬ 
WOOD, and gives a good sample of 
their best ads over the years. Lingerie 


lovers will want this book, but unfortu¬ 
nately, it’s a rare collector’s item! 

Can any of our readers help Ms. 
Kelly track down a copy of this book? 


MISSING SUBSCRIBER ALERT! 

If you are one of our missing 
subscribers (or if you know anyone on 
the following list), we’d like to hear 
from you. (Fair warning: you’ll have to 
give us your old address, too, to prove 
you’re the one we’re lookin’ for!) 

The following people have a 
TEASE! coming: 

Kevin Trotman • Paul Birdseye 
David Rera • Pat O’Hagen 
Doug Hulbert • D. Santos • Reeves 

9 


A Bartender’s Guide on How to Meet Women 

Hollywood Bartender Reveals 
Secret Proven Method You Can Use Anywhere! 

EASY TO LEARN 

In this powerful home 
study course, Bryan Redfield 
separates fact from fiction— 
FAST! Then he explodes the 
myths and reveals to you what 
really works. And he does it all 
in plain English. These simple 
techniques are time-tested and 
proven. There’s no guesswork 
here at all because it’s based on 
what Bryan has actually seen 
and heard work for the select 
few who know the secrets. 
(Anyone can do this. It’s really 
easy once you know how.) 


YOU WILL GET: 

The Book: Packed with 345 pages, 19 amazing chapters, over 93,000 words! 
The Special Report: No phony BS here, but an easy-to-learn, simple, 
proven method that really conquers your shyness with beautiful women! 

And An Unconditional Lifetime Money-Back Guarantee! 

Get “A Bartender’s Guide on How to Pick Up Women” and the Bonus Special 
Report “How to Conquer Your Shyness with Beautiful Women” (this Bonus 
Special Report is yours to keep, even if you return the product for a refund) for 
only $19.95 plus $5.00 postage and handling. Send check or money order to: 

New Atlantis Books, PO Box 69153 Dept T3, W. Hollywood CA 90069. 
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Let’s start off with wo contributions 
from the prolific camera of Gary Bush. 
Left: Feather or not! Jackie Reid 
sprawls languidly with her feather boa. 
Right: Star-spangled stunner DeAnn 
indulges in a little flag-waving. 


Center: Lucky photographer 
David Reeves captured this floral 
fantasy. Carrie iMrimer and her 
flowery bouquet are both in full 
bloom! 


Below: Shutterbug Heidi 
Johnson has been stalking the 
wild leopard with her camera, 
and look what she caught! 
Her model Jasmine can be 
spotted from across the room. 


Left: With a Ti-Yi- 
Y IP PEEEEE!!! 
Captivating cowgirl 
Farrah is decked 
out in Southwestern 
splendor as she 
poses in a sun- 
splashed doorway 
for Dennis Coyle. 


r yyyyyyyyyyyyMyyyyyywwwwwy^wwwwi 

HOMEMADE 

I CHEESECAKE 


Just look what’s cookin’! Check out this fine array of 
savory delights, served up by our five-star chefs! 


































Top left: The ultra-modem Kiva strikes a classical pose. She invites 
correspondence; write her at KPC Productions, 298 4th Ave #304, SF 
CA 94118. 

Top right: Red sky at night, everyone's delight! Photog Bill Harrison 
snapped the shutter on this striking sea-and-sunset vision of Sherrie 
Lane. 

Below left: She's got it all, PLUS! Lovely in lingerie, Nancy Jones 
isn 't only a model deluxe—this '50s enthusiast is her own photographer, 
costumer, and set designer! 

Below right: Dimera is soft and sultry in pristine white. Our thanks to 
Chris Smith for sharing this gorgeous shot with our readers! 
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The Pettv 
Girl II ' 


The Elvgren Pinups 

Shipping in August 


Milk & Cheese 
Rolf Armstrong Pinups 
Christmas with Santa 


Please send me a 
prototype card for 

Pin III ■ 
Petty II ■ 
Lyendecker■ 
Elvgren ■ 


Watch For 
These 

Upcoming Sets 


I have enclosed S 2.00 for the first 
prototype & $1.00 for each additional: 


21st Century Archives, 
P.O. Box 1927, 
Royal Oak, Ml 48068 


Award-Winning Trading Cards from 21st Century Archives 

Pin-Up Girls I, II, III National Lampoon 

The Petty Girl I, II Weird Tales 

Hollywood Pinups Women in Terror** 

Classic SCi-Fl Art Frazetta Holograms 

Tribute to Jack Kirby Olivia Holograms I & II 

Bunny Yeager's Bettie Page* Bettie In Black Lace 
♦sets only “foil only Wholesale Prices Available! 

Sets $14.95, Foil Boxes $29.95, Hologram Sets $18.95 

Write for our free catalog! 

TAYLOR & 

Box 20797, FemdaJe, Ml 48220 1-800-538-0353 



One-stop shopping for your 
sexploitation/expioitation 
paper coliectibie 
needsl Check 
out my fabulous 
inventory of 
movie posters, 
pressbooks, 
■♦-y girlie mags, 

still sets, 

sleazy ephemera 
■&*'. from the 


To receive this delightful 
list, please send $2 
cash, check or m.o. to: 
Lisa Petrucci 
Pussycat Catalog 
P.O. Box 77582 
Seattle, WA 98177 
Meow Baby! 



•Hundreds of noted Models & Starlets 

•Nudist Magazines, 1940s-’60s 

•Photo Art Magazines, 1950s 

•Men’s Magazines, 1940s-’80s 

•Calendars, Photo Sets, & Novelties 

•Digests and Pocket Mags, 1950s-’60s 

•PARLIAMENTS & other Adult Magazines, 
1950s-70s 

Send $2.00 for our Illustrated Catalog, listing over 1000 items! 
(Please include a signed statement that you are 18 or older.) 


PO Box 82 
Palmyra NJ 08065 




























SEXUAL SCIENTIST 


A Leg Bitch in the Making 

Childhood memories of sexual awakening and the discovery of the power that goes with it 


By Dian Hanson 

A large number of my LEG 
SHOW readers have writ¬ 
ten me expressing interest in 
how one, namely me, comes 
to be a stern but loving leg goddess. 
Thinking it over. I’ve decided to honor 
you with some insight into my early 
life. Perhaps it will help other women 
recognize the goddess urge in them¬ 
selves and develop it further. You men 
will see where your idols spring from. 

In kindergarten I was the tallest 
child in my class, taller, in fact, than 
the teacher herself, who was a near¬ 
dwarf of 4’ 10”. She was particularly 
strict with me, I think, because of this, 
and because I was naturally high-spirit¬ 
ed. The children with discipline prob¬ 
lems were all placed together in one 
comer of the room. I was the only girl 
in the group and took out my rage at 
this unfair treatment by my teacher on 
these boys. I teased and pinched them, 
even biting them when I could. Biting 
became very pleasurable to me at this 
time, especially when I could bite the 
tender, pale flesh of Lance, whom I’d 
claimed as my “boyfriend.” I even 
dreamed of biting Lance and would 
awake in a state of agitation. When 
Lance moved away, I blamed the 
teacher and plotted my revenge. I got it 
one day during naptime as she was cir¬ 
culating among our blankets as we lay 
on the floor. When she passed me, I 
reached out and grabbed hold of the 
heel of her pump. She always wore 
very high heels to compensate for her 
diminutive height, so it wasn’t hard to 
throw her off balance. She crashed 
down on two sleeping children, who 
immediately began crying in alarm. I 
had to pull my blanket over my head to 
hide my giggles. 

Around this time, I began drawing. 
I drew one thing only: naked women in 
high-heeled shoes. This is true. I knew 


my drawings were naughty and always 
took pains to hide them in the bottom 
of the garbage can when I’d finished 
admiring my work. I was so fascinated 
by high heels that my mother gave me 
several pair of old heels to play in, as 
well as a plastic pair made for kids. 
Even falling down the stairs twice in 
these plastic terrors would not convince 
me to give them up. They were finally 
broken by my brother, whom I treated 
to a fall down the stairs for failing to 
respect my precious spikes. 

Dress-up remained my favorite 
game for years. I knotted old rayon 
stockings around my thighs and begged 
for a child-sized garterbelt to hold them 
up properly. I also liked to wear stock¬ 
ings over my arms as gloves. The silky 
feeling was so appealing. By second 
grade, I had my brother in on the game 
and delighted in dressing him as a girl. 
We’d come into possession of one of 
my mother’s old latex rubber girdles by 
then and it was a part of every costume 
I devised for my brother. 

Once I cajoled a neighbor boy to 
join us and I girdled them together. I 
had them stand back-to-back and then I 
powdered them as I’d seen my mother 
do to wriggle into these tight, fascinat¬ 
ing undergarments. We all had to tug to 
get the girdle up over both boys. At last 
they were bound tightly, waist to mid¬ 
thigh, by the taut rubber. They stum¬ 
bled around like Siamese twins as I put 
their stockings on them and attached 
the garters. I was thrilled with my cre¬ 
ation, but when my mother came in, 
there was hell to pay. The new rule was 
no more dressing boys like girls, no 
matter how eager they were for trans¬ 
formation. And she confiscated the gir¬ 
dle. Little did she know how futile is 
was to fight a leg bitch in the making. 

By the time I entered the seventh 
grade, I was 5’10” and I weighed no 
more than one hundred fifteen pounds. 
I towered over everyone, girls, boys, 
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and teachers alike. My height had come 
on me so quickly I’d had no time to 
form the muscles to control it; I was a 
giant clumsy scarecrow, needing time 
and solitude to come to grips with my 
new body, but no place to hide. It was a 
hard time. 

The girls picked on me merciless¬ 
ly, but the boy’s tricks were more 
painful. I’d also reached puberty early 
and developed quite a romantic imagi¬ 
nation. I had a major crush on Johnny 
Weissmuller’s Tarzan, and fantasized 
that my hero’d come swinging by on a 
vine to save me from junior-high tor¬ 
ment. Instead, boys would leave notes 
on my locker proclaiming love for me, 
luring me to some after-class site where 
they and their friends would be waiting 
to humiliate me for taking the bait. At 
first, I just felt hurt and betrayed, then I 
got mad. I began to plot for the day I 
could take my revenge on those cruel 
boys, revenge on them all. 

Sports helped to build up my 
strength and coordination. The stop in 
my upward growth allowed my body to 
begin filling out. I still fantasized about 
Tarzan, but now I imagined myself 
swinging alongside him, the two of us 
pouncing on my tormentors and mak¬ 
ing them beg for mercy. It began to be 
arousing to think of turning the tables 
on those whom had made me suffer. 

At first I actually used my now- 
superior strength on some of those 
guys. Punching out boys was not the 
answer, though. They just went and got 
some stronger guy to bully me back 
into submission, and it became another 
oddity to set me apart from the others; 
by thinking, I could compete with the 
boys on their level. 

So, I became a bookworm, and 
began to learn another way. Pulling 
back and becoming the observer of the 
world around me showed that some 
women had a unique power over men. 
They didn’t bully them with physical 
strength and they weren’t always the 
most beautiful or intelligent, but they 
got what they wanted and men seemed 
entirely under their control. They did it 
not by being like men, but by being as 
different as possible. These women 
emphasized their physical differences 
from men by wearing provocative 
clothing, the kind my mother said only 
sluts wore, and yet men didn’t treat 
them the way' she said sluts were treat¬ 
ed. I finally realized the difference was 
that these women didn’t act like sluts, it 
was all in the attitude. They teased the 


men by accentuating their femininity, 
but then held themselves aloof. It went 
against everything I’d ever heard about 
proper female behavior, which said 
teasing was despicable and obvious 
sexuality made men lose respect, and 
yet these were the women who got 
what I wanted to get-men helplessly 
under their spell. 

My reading taught me that in the 
early ages of mankind there had been 
goddess cultures. Women held the mys¬ 
terious ability to create life and it gave 
them great power. They also had the 
means to provide men their greatest 
physical pleasure, or to withhold it. 
Men, being physically stronger and 
more aggressive, began to feel belittled 
by all this female power, and began the 
father-god cultures, which declared the 
females inferior and made them slaves 
of men. And these cultures still ruled 
the world, I saw, based purely on male 
fear of female power. 

I began to make the connection 
between the vague powers mentioned 
in my books and the sexy teases. I 
began to believe my fantasies of men at 
my feet could come true. I had to wait 
until I left home, as my parents would 
never stand for the wardrobe required, 
but at eighteen, I began to put my plan 
into action. 

It took practice to get it right, but 
in time I learned well the power of 
female sexuality. When 1 returned for 
my tenth high-school reunion, I had it 
down perfectly, and it was a pleasure 
I’ll never forget to see those jaws drop. 
There were all these boys, now men, 
who’d made my life so miserable. And 
there was I, a sexy, accomplished New 
York pornographer. Did I make them 
beg for forgiveness for all of the cruelty 
of the past? Naw. The very best thing 
that I learned about power is that it 
removes the need for revenge. A 
woman secure in her power has no 
need to hurt you, guys. It’s only when 
she feels weak and controlled that 
you’ve got to watch your back. And 
your balls. 

It would have been a lot easier psy¬ 
chologically if I’d been cute and con¬ 
ventional at thirteen, but then there’d 
never have been a LEG SHOW, would 
there? 


Dian Hanson edits LEG 
SHOW, JUGGS, LIPS, 
and TAIL ENDS, and can 
be seen in the film CRUMB. 
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Op-8d from a Redhead 
by Susan Narrows 

You learn something new every day. 

I t’s a heartening, optimistic homily, 
one which I regard with dread and 
suspicion. It seems I’ve reached 
my saturation point of knowledge, 
because there isn’t all that much room 
left in my cluttered cortex anymore—I 
even have trouble retaining the good 
stuff that I want to keep. The last thing 
I needed was that “something new.” So, 

I didn’t appreciate a new learning 
opportunity that would drop me right 
into the glittering maw of an insidious 
conspiracy, one that has its roots in the 
very words with which we communi¬ 
cate. 

The stunning revelation hit me 
full in the face one afternoon, while I 
was nestled unsuspecting in the com¬ 
fortable bosom of mundane routine: I 
was at work in the cheesecake mines of 
Pure Imagination, writing advertising 
copy for TEASE! The Magazine of 
Sexy Fun. Stumped for just the right 
synonym for “sexy,” I knew where to 
turn with confidence for the perfect 
choice. I grabbed the handy ROGET’S 
THESAURUS, commenced flipping, 
and found, to my horror, that some 
mysterious THEY had already co-opted 
that word for their own narrow agenda! 
What I saw made me sit bolt upright in 
my chair. Only a couple of synonyms 
didn’t have a negative slant to them— 
every other one was more sneering and 
damning as I went along, until the cap¬ 
per, all in capitals: “See IMPURITY.” 
Beset with sudden outrage, I began to 
sputter apoplectically; I went from zero 
to High Dudgeon in a split second, 
alone there in that room. 

Feeling a sinking, icy clench 
deep in my stomach, I turned to the 
word “tease” and found that THEY had 


got to this one, too. Something 
deeply, frighteningly wrong about all 
this. I turned the book over to check 
for the warmly familiar orange cover, 
but was not reassured by it. Yes, this 
was the same ROGET’S THE¬ 
SAURUS that I had turned to count¬ 
less times in my life, secure in my 
apparent delusion that this book was 
an impartial arbiter of words. I had 
held this book in high regard, and it 
had even once afforded me a laugh 
when I found the term “S.O.L.” listed 
under the entry for “unfortunate.” I 
thought they were objective, but no— 
where were the words I was seeking, 
the ones that would convey that feel¬ 
ing of kicky, flirty fun? Who had 
done this, who took the very building 
blocks of our thoughts and turned 
them against us? 

I feel the need to stress here 
that I’m not ordinarily given to flights 
of paranoid fancy. Oh, I know THEY 
are out there, but I find it’s easy 
enough for me to effectively overlook 
their efforts by living my life at right 
angles to the rest of the swarm. But 
this was too much—THEY were 
messing with my very means of com¬ 
munication! I like to think that I’m 
my own person when I write, placing 
my own particular imprint upon the 
words I use to transmit my ideas, but 
it seems that THEY’ve got me fight¬ 
ing with their ammunition whether I 
like it or not! It’s not enough that 
THEY already have the cards all 
marked; they’re dealing from the bot¬ 
tom of the deck, too. THEY control 
which books are available, which 
ideas will be disseminated; and by 
controlling the THESAURUS and 
the dictionary, THEY make or break 
our thoughts and dreams into their 
own comfortable, convenient inter- 
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pretations. THEY control what you 
read and even how you interpret it. 
THEY control the use of the very 
words with which we communicate, 
and THEY slant the impact with their 
own insidious spin. You’re bound to 
them by every word you utter; every 
idea you express is couched in words 
of their forging. THEY can change 
what you think you mean. 

But I, for one, have weapons 
to fight this. I’ll attack them not only 
with words, but with thoughts and 
ideas! Yes, I’m going to respect their 
heavy, repressive concept of Sex as 
something filthy—only I’m putting an 
exponent on it! THEY’ll be scram¬ 
bling to redefine it once I’m through 
with it! But by the same token, I’m 
taking the concept of Sex where I want 
to go with it, too, and THEY won’t 
like that direction one bit. Because Sex 
can be not only something dirty and 
ugly and evil, but something that can 
also be light and kicky and FUN, 
FUN, FUN! I’m casting off the heavy 
suffocating mantle of guilt that THEY 
have sewn for me and I’m romping 
nude in the sunshine. Let ’em chase 
me desperately with a blanket— 


THEY’ll find I’m way too fast to 
catch. THEY’ll realize THEY’ve real¬ 
ly dropped the ball on this one, 
because Sex is the one thing THEY 
can’t make us hate, no matter how 
hard THEY try! 

We are sliding into home base 
on this century, giving us reflective 
pause. I don’t think it’s too early to 
celebrate the good old fin-de-siecle 
days, because there’s a good chance 
this party’s going to get raided. There’s 
an acrid stench of repression in the air 
that tells me that this century will end 
not with exultant revelry, but with a 
concerted lockstep backwards. 

But we still have a chance. It’s up 
to us to wrest our very words from 
their steely grip and make them our 
own again. We can take them back— 
but be ready to fight, because it’s 
■going to be an uphill battle all the way. 

You learn something new 
everyday. If you don’t watch out. 


Susan Barrows is really not 
paranoid, and she wishes that 
you would all stop talking 
about her behind her back. 
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W hen I started writing for the folks at TEASE!, I 
had no idea that an interest and a fascination 
with sleazy sinema would become a fulltime 
career for me. Since that first article on Barry 
Mahon (TEASE! #1), I’ve been hired onto the Something 
Weird Video staff as an archivist, researcher, and graphic 
designer. I feel really fortunate to actually get paid to watch 
and write about dirty old movies. (I’d always hoped to 
become an art and film historian when I was in college, but I 
didn’t exactly plan to be researching the history of sex in the 
cinema. Lucky break, I guess.) 

Day after day I’m bludgeoned with images of naked girls 
and people having sex. Most of these movies have been long 
since forgotten, and the only 
ones who even remember them 
are older guys who got to see the 
films in grindhouse theaters and 
drive-ins decades ago. 

(Unfortunately I was too young 
to have participated in this glori¬ 
ous era!) And like any genre, 
there are classics and lost titles 
that the determined smutologist 
seeks to bring back into the 
world so that they can be 
enjoyed by new and hungry 
eyes. Hundreds of sexploitation 
films are out there waiting to be 
found, and because there is so 
little documentation on these 
low-budget wonders, it makes 
our job more difficult. The pri¬ 
mary means of achieving this 
material is a combination of col¬ 
lecting pressbooks, one-sheets, 
and advertising; the few 
resource books available (the 
American Film Institute Catalog 
1961-1970 serves as an invalu¬ 
able resource); and word of 
mouth. Luckily some of the sex¬ 
ploitation film moguls like 
David Friedman, Russ Meyer, 

Dan Sonney, Doris Wishman, 

Bob Cresse, Harry Novak, and 


others are still around to share their knowledge, incredible 
stories, and often give leads to the hidden treasures that lie 
waiting in film vaults and old theaters across the country. 
Very few of these films were registered with the national 
Copyright Office in Washington DC, so needless to say there 
aren’t a hell of a lot of records to refer to. 

Recently I was in on one of those great finds during a dig 
through an old film vault in Canoga Park, California. Mike 
Vraney, owner of SWV, and myself were in Los Angeles 
transferring film to video at the lab we work out of. We also 
had an appointment with a public domain video company 
who had offered us the opportunity to rummage through their 
film collection to see if there were any titles that we might be 
interested in releasing that 
didn’t quite fit in with their cat¬ 
alog. SWV in turn had some 
films that they were interested 
in that weren’t quite up our 
alley, either. We found all kinds 
of great stuff -rare exploitation 
titles. Burlesque features and 
shorts, ’60s sexploitation and 
early-’70s softcore that hasn’t 
been out on video yet. And lo 
and behold, way under some 
shelves and dirty old cans of 
film, was one marked STRIPO- 
RAMA. We caught our breath 
for a moment and opened it, 
and yes, there it was—the only 
known 35mm print of Bettie 
Page’s first feature film. It was 
like finding a Holy Grail of 
sorts, many people were aware 
that there was such a film, but 
to actually find something that 
was thought to be lost is very 
exciting. We asked where the 
collection of Burlesque films 
had come from (as these things 
don’t just appear out of thin air) 
and were told that the company 
had bought a depot of film 
down in North Carolina. Very 
interesting indeed. 
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Mike and I rushed the film to the 
transfer lab, anxious to be the first ones 
in at least thirty years to see it. The 
video technician Doug informed us that 
the print was in poor shape and had 
begun to succumb to “vinegar syn¬ 
drome,” a condition that occurs when 

Lovely to look at, delightful to hear—in 
STRIPORAMA, you’ll actually hear the 
sweet sound ofBettie’s voice! To us, it’s the 
Song of the South. 



film has been exposed to moisture and 
oxygen for a prolonged amount of time. 
Basically this meant that it smelled like 
a salad and the color had turned very 
red. Doug put the film up on the moni¬ 
tor, made some color adjustments that 
improved the picture tremendously, and 
it was ready to roll. 

First of all, STRIPORAMA was 
made by Venus Productions 
Corporation in New York in 1953 
(unlike VARIETEASE and TEASE- 
RAMA, the other two films made by 
Irving Klaw that feature Bettie Page). 
The advertising for this picture says 
that it starred Lili St. Cyr (who also 
starred in VARIETEASE, LOVE 
MOODS, HER BRIDAL NIGHT, and 
STRIPTEASE REVEALED), Georgia 
Sothern (infamous for her scandalous 
performances at Minsky’s Burlesque 
theaters, she also starred in HURLY 
BURLY), and Rosita Royce (who per¬ 
formed a novelty striptease with her 
trained doves). The comedians are Jack 
Diamond, Mandy Kay, Charles Harris, 
and finally the Venus Beauties: the gor¬ 
geous Bettie Page, Nola Lee, Doris 
MacKenzie, Pat Lombard, Betty 
Tunell, Anne Slayton, and for the gals, 
Mr. America. The music was by Franz 
Bibo and the entire production was pro¬ 
duced and directed by Jerald Intrator. 
One of the most enticing photos in the 
pressbook is of Bettie luxuriating in a 
delicious bubble bath. I looked forward 
to finally getting to see this footage. 

The print of STRIPORAMA opens 
with some New York City exterior 
shots of Times Square with the credits. 
Uh oh, we didn’t see a title card for Lili 
St. Cyr, Georgia Sothern, or Rosita 
Royce. We already know this isn’t 
going to be your average Burlesque 
film when it begins with the newspaper 
headline: “Culture Council Meets 
Today—Show Business Selections for 
Time Capsule to Be Made.” There’s a 
group of men sitting around a table dis¬ 
cussing whether or not Burlesque 
should be included with the other enter¬ 
tainment being preserved in their pre¬ 
cious time capsule. Should the future 
be deprived of bumps and grinds? 

Cut to the Brooklyn Bridge and 
Mandy and Jack, two baggy-pants 
comedians having a nightcap before 
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they’re visited by Mr. Sandman. And 
there it is—a giant full-figure photo of 
Bettie Page adorning the door of their 
apartment. Mandy asks, “What do you 
think is the most beautiful part of a 
woman?” and begins to examine 
Bettie’s perfect anatomy, singing her 
praises. “There’s an old Chinese legend 
that says that if you put the picture of 
the girl you want under your pillow, 
she’ll visit you in your dreams.” The 
boys go to bed and hear Bettie calling 
out to them (she speaks!). She emerges 
and performs a seductive dance to their 
astonishment, saying “I’m aiTillu- 
sion...” “You’re an illusion, then 
you’re not real!” they retort. Bettie 
replies, “Of course I’m real, feel me, 
touch me, hold me, caress me...” Then 
the guys wake up, flopping all over 
each other, and Bettie has vanished. 

Let me say that my jaw dropped 
when I heard Bettie speak. Who would 
have expected it! She had a lovely, lilt¬ 
ing, sexy voice and is quite a good 
comedienne! And needless to say, the 
girl is an absolute knockout! 

Cut to the Culture Council. They 
still plan to veto Burlesque, so the 
comedians barge in and try to convince 
them that Burlesque is an all-American 

Lili St. Cyr, glittering star of LOVE 
MOODS, seems to be a Mystery Woman. 
She had star billing in STRIPORAMA— 
what happened to her footage from this 
long-lost Burlesque classic? 


















The baggy-pants comedian is one element 
that is missing from the contemporary strip¬ 
ping scene. Given the excruciating comedy- 
bits in STRIPORAMA, is it any wonder? 

institution. Perhaps if they watch a 
Burlesque picture, it will help them 
make an informed decision. Here 
comes the parade of Venus Beauties, 
nine girls wearing silly, elaborate cos¬ 
tumes, holding poles with heart-shaped 
letters spelling out the word “BUR¬ 
LESQUE.” Pretty hokey but sweet if 
you ask me, especially during the 
“Goddess of Love” song crooned off- 
camera. 

The stripping and comedy that fol¬ 
low are quite entertaining. What makes 
this picture special are the colorful styl¬ 
ized backdrops and unconventional set¬ 
tings, though most of the acts are famil¬ 
iar enough. There’s a jungle skit, a 
carny skit, a traditional French gob- 
and-girl dance routine, though one of 
the more peculiar performances is by 
Mr. America. The big lug plays the 
trumpet while he flexes his pecs, and 
dances with a woman on his shoulders 
while playing the harmonica. Unusual 
to say the least, but I suppose they 
thought the ladies would enjoy the 
diversion. 

Next is headliner Rosita Royce and 
her talented flock of doves. She’s 
attractive and makes good use of those 
obedient feathered friends who line up 
across her arms and head, helping her 
remove her costume. 

Where’s Bettie? I see a bunch of 
harem girls in the following skit, but no 
sign of Ms. Page. A sailor is the guest 
of a sheik. He’s offered the hand of one 


of four beautiful daughters in 
marriage. The girls dance for the 
sailor and he is speechless. The 
sheik misunderstands him and 
believing that he cannot please 
this man, offers the sailor “his 
greatest treasure, the jewel of his 
realm, the most exotic flower in 
his garden.” The sheik won’t 
withold this rarest of gems that he 
guards from dusk to dawn and 
that no man has ever set eyes on. 
And there she is! Bettie comes 
out and prepares for, yes, her bub¬ 
ble bath! She dances in an exotic 
costume then seductiyely dunks 
her toes into the bath, lets some 
maidens disrobe her, and teasing- 
ly settles into the fluffy white 
bubbles. This gal can really ham 
it up—she smiles ever so sweetly, 
blows bubbles into the camera, 
winks, and gives those naughty, 
provocative facial expressions 
that made her famous. No one 
will be disappointed with this 
ultra-rare film footage. Bettie is 
quite the enchantress in her fairy 
setting. Back to the skit—the 
sailor obviously has become smit¬ 
ten with Bettie, but is instead pre¬ 
sented with a rather homely and 
hairy example of “femininity.” 

Georgia Sothern makes an 
entrance in a narrative-style 
striptease vignette. She appears to 
be getting ready for a big night on 
the town, talking on the tele¬ 
phone, primping, dressing in 
gowns and minks. I have a hard 
time understanding why she was 
such a big deal; the woman is not 
exactly good-looking (kinda 
horse-faced, if you ask me). Well, 
she gets stood up (understand¬ 
ably), and in another scene pro¬ 
ceeds to do an energetic 
striptease (I guess that’s why 
she was so popular). The next 
thing you know, there’s a 
Broadway Roadshow title card 
that reads “The End.” 

Hey! Getcher red hots right here! 
Multitudes of breezy Burlesque 
babes—and BIRDS—await you in 
STRIPORAMA! 
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After having watched STRIPORAMA, it becomes evident that this 
print has been edited and cut like so many other Burlesque films of the 
period. First of all, where the hell is Lili St. Cyr? She’s nonexistent in 
the print, which means that footage was cut out at some point during its. 
lifetime. It was common practice among grindhouse theater owners and 
distributors to cut up their own films and recycle them into “new” 
product so they weren’t showing the same pictures all the time. 
Another explanation is that a projectionist cut out the footage and put it 
on another film or kept it for himself. That used to happen all the time 
and explains choppy splices and missing footage of starlets in many 
Burlesque and nudie films. The missing scene is a specialty number 
titled “Cinderella’s Love Lesson,” which was also distributed on its 
own as a featurette. I also believe that the last striptease routine by 
Georgia Sothem may have been added later, as the film quality is dif¬ 
ferent. And what about the Culture Council? Things aren’t resolved at 
the end, and you’d think that there was a scene where they react to the 
film and make a decision. I would venture to say that most of STRIPO¬ 
RAMA is intact, however, and the existing footage is truly wonderful, 
especially Bettie. 

Something Weird Video plans to release STRIPORAMA some 
time in 1996. Perhaps between now and then we’ll find that missing 
footage—you never know what will surface in the months to come! 


I am eager to hear any ideas you may have for future film 
articles. Please write to me at Lisa Petrucci, PO Box 77582, 
Seattle WA 98177. (No weird correspondence, please.) 
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by Steven Sullivan 


F or generations of American 
boys during the era from 1910 
to the 1940s, the literary char¬ 
acter of Tom Swift served as a 
shining role model for his brilliant 
inventions and bold sense of adventure. 
He offered readers the conviction that 
with enough imagination and energy, 
anything was possible. A young man 
named Peter Gowland eagerly read all 
of the Tom Swift tales while growing 
up, little knowing that he would later 
apply much of the same zest and cre¬ 
ativity in building a career that would 














actor who came to the U.S. in 1914 
and worked with the era’s legendary 
figures, including D.W. Griffith, 
Charlie Chaplin, and Erich Von 
Stroheim (who directed him in the 
1923 classic GREED). His mother 
was an actress and writer, and Peter 
was in one of her plays when he was, 
six weeks old. “My parents divorced 
when I was two,” he says. “My moth¬ 
er didn’t like the way my father was 
raising me, so she went to court, and 
the judge ordered joint custody. Later 
I went to Hollywood Military 
Academy.” 

He grew up on studio backlots. 
“My father loved acting, but he really 
couldn’t do anything else,” Peter 
reflects. “I hated the insecure nature 
of the business. After my father did a 
film, he wouldn’t work for the next 
six months. So we rarely had a lot of 
money.” 

At Lawlor Professional School, 
Peter’s classmates included Judy 
Garland and Mickey Rooney. “Every 
Friday at assembly, Judy would sing 
with her sisters,” he remembers. 
While attending Hollywood High, 
Peter worked part time in movies as 
an unbilled bit player; later, he served 
as a double for Joel McCrea, Walter 
Huston, and Ronald Reagan. “In 
films before World War II, I usually 
played either German or British 
youths. I didn’t like putting on make 
up or waiting around all day.” A 
career on the screen seemed to be the 
inevitable next step, given his back¬ 
ground, good looks, and six-foot- 
three stature, but three unsuccessful 
screen tests convinced him otherwise. 
It wasn’t a tragedy, however, as 
Gowland had set another course for 
himself. Since high school, Peter had 
tinkered with cameras and sought to 
learn what happens behind the 
scenes. While his friends acted in 
school plays, he was the head electri¬ 
cian on the stage crew. At the movie 
studio, he snapped candid shots of his 
fellow actors on the set at every 
opportunity. 

By 1941, Peter had a thriving 
part-time portrait business. “At that 
time I lived three blocks from the 
Hollywood Studio Club, where 95 
girls—mostly starlets and models— 
were living for $60 a month. So I 
started photographing them.” In 
December of that year, he married 
Alice, who would become a partner 


Above: Smiling in the surf, model Suzie Slater obliges as Peter checks out his new two-film 
camera, designed to shoot both black & white and color simultaneously. 


designs (where the inspiration he 
derived from Tom Swift was espe¬ 
cially pertinent). There would be 
much to envy in a man who has built 
a remarkable career out of shooting 
beautiful women on the beaches of 
Southern California, working side by 
side with a lovely wife who has con¬ 
tributed greatly to his success. But a 
petty emotion such as envy seems out 
of place, with two people as utterly 
charming as Peter and Alice 
Gowland. 

In the process of working on my 
book VA VA VOOM covering the 
Glamour queens of the ’50s, I’ve had 
the honor of meeting many unforget¬ 
table personalities, the vast majority 
of whom I came to like as well as 
admire. Peter and Alice are virtually 
unique in this group for their com¬ 
plete absence of pretense or ego; an 
easy, casual friendliness is just as 
central to the Gowlands as great pic¬ 
ture-taking. 

Peter was a true child of 
Hollywood. His British-born father 
Gibson Gowland was a silent-screen 


Left: Peter with two of his original photo¬ 
graphic designs, the Gowlandflex and 
Gowland SLR cameras. 
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For more than 40 years, the name 
of Peter Gowland has been synony¬ 
mous with Glamour photography of 
the highest order. His career has cov¬ 
ered virtually every aspect of the 
business, from PLAYBOY center¬ 
folds, calendar and commercial work, 
to the invention of original camera 





in what he now knew would be his 
life’s work. They married in Las 
Vegas barely over a week after their 
first meeting. “I was earning $35 a 
week at the time,” he recalls. 

From 1942-45, Gowland worked 
as an engineering photographer for 
North American Aviation, an aircraft 
manufacturer, and Special Services. 
Then he spent 13 months in the 
Army, during which he served as a 
photographer in Germany. Upon his 
1946 discharge, he decided to set up 
his own studio. Assisted by Alice in 
the darkroom, he began by doing rou¬ 
tine portraits, weddings, and baby 
pictures, and the couple struggled to 
make a living. Another specialty was 
photographing homes for the LOS 
ANGELES TIMES HOME 
MAGAZINE and BETTER 
HOMES AND GARDENS, includ¬ 
ing articles written by Alice. 
Weekends were spent relaxing with 
Alice and their baby daughter on the 
beach. 

Gowland later recalled in one of 
his books: “I consider the beach 
responsible in part for my becoming 
involved with the business of 
Glamour photography. Most of my 
youth was spent on the beaches of 
Santa Monica where I grew up, and 
the beach has become an integral part 
of my life... It is the most natural 
place in the world to capture the 
beauty of a woman.” 

One of his first influences was 
the great George Hurrell, whose 
meticulously artistic portraits of 
Hollywood stars for ESQUIRE are 
still regarded as classics. “I admired 
him, although his style was very dif¬ 
ferent from mine, with hard lighting 
that required very careful retouching. 
I finally met him years later at the 
funeral of Tom Kelley [photographer 
of the Marilyn Monroe nude calen¬ 
dar]. I told him that I heard it took 
eight hours to retouch one of his neg¬ 
atives. He said, ‘No, it’s more like 16 
hours.’” Peter would typically utilize 
very little front light, instead making 
extensive use of backlighting with 
front-filling flash, and showing a par¬ 
ticular preference for indirect light. 


Above: Diane Webber’s sessions with Peter 
were legendary, and very fondly remem¬ 
bered by their enthusiastic legion of fans. 
Below: Slacks by popular demand! Model 
Venetia Stevenson reclines to comment. 
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Andre de Dienes was another 
early influence. “When I got started I 
probably copied him a little bit, 
although he never used flash the way 
that I did.” De Dienes’ modus 
operandi was to “find a model, drive 
her to Palm Springs, arrive in time for 
sundown at the sand dunes, shoot her 
then, and then return to shoot her 
again at sunup the next morning and 
at noon. It was a 24-hour job. I never 
wanted to work that hard!” he laughs 
modestly. 

In 1947, the Gowlands used 
$3,000 obtained through a G.I. loan 
to purchase a lot on which Peter built 
his first photographic studio, at a total 
cost of $12,000. Seven years later, 
they constructed a new studio at the 
Santa Monica home where they live 
today, just a five-minute drive from 
the Pacific Ocean beaches. 

Alice Gowland recalls Pat Hall as 
their very first model. “When Peter 
was overseas, she sent a postcard, 
offering to model for him. He contact¬ 
ed her soon after coming home, and 
she was wonderful.” Alice took the ini- 

Above: Bet you didn 't guess the identity of 
this splashing miss — it’s 16-year-old Elinor 
Donahue, “Princess” from TV’s FATHER 
KNOWS BEST, showing a surprising side of 
herself for Peter’s camera. 

Left: PLAYBOY Playmate and model Dane 
Arden strikes a languid pose. 


dative of submitting Peter’s Pin-Up 
photos, which were published for the 
first time in SEE magazine for $200 
per picture. Their second model, 
Barbara Osterman, proved even more 
popular, and judging from the number 
of photos of Barbara that adorn the 
Gowlands’ home, she remains a spe¬ 
cial favorite. A striking, short-haired 
brunette with a svelte figure, Barbara 
enhanced her value with a talent for 
designing original swimwear. “She had 
lovely eyes, full lips, and short hair that 
was easy to style—Barbara had a lot 
going for her. She was one of the best 
models I’ve ever photographed, and 
one of the nicest people.” 

By 1950, he was becoming estab¬ 
lished as one of the most successful 
pin-up photographers on the West 
Coast, his pictures regularly appear 
ing in GLAMOROUS MODELS, 
COYER GIRL MODELS, and 
other publications. Gowland was 
always quick to spot the loveliest 
young starlets on the Hollywood 
scene. An example of his keen eye is 
the fact that in 1949 he was one of 
the first lensmen to shoot Pin-Up 
photos of a blonde teenager named 
Joan Olander, later to be known as 
Mamie Van Doren. Another starlet 
who would make her ascent with the 
help of many Gowland layouts was 
gorgeous brunette Mara Corday. 

Dancers make the ideal models, 
according to Gowland. “Dancers are 
very durable, they’ve got a lot of 
energy, they don’t get tired, they’ve 
got good figures with a well-defined 
structure, and they know how to han¬ 
dle their bodies in difficult poses. So 
they have all the qualities of a good 
model.” Dancers also generally fit his 
physical preferences in models— 
“between 5’5” and 5’7”, svelte with 
medium-sized breasts.” 

Although she exceeded his height 
specifications by a few inches, in all 
other respects Julie Newmar a 
dancer before she was an actress 
was a perfect Gowland model. “I met 
her when she was eighteen years old 
on [showman Nils T. Granlund’s] 
‘NTG’ television show in about 1953. 
A very, very bright girl, and so 
friendly.” Not only did Peter shoot 
her extensively at the dawn of her 
career, he also photographed Julie 
thirty years later in a series of stun¬ 
ning leg-art shots. 
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Renowned model Diane 
Webber’s classical lines add 
a timeless grace to this strik¬ 
ing 1950s-Moderne setting. 
Gowland’s breathtaking shots 
of Diane are legendary. 


Unlike most other Glamour pho¬ 
tographers of the immediate postwar 
era, Gowland was never under con¬ 
tract to a photo agency. “I worked for 
awhile as a freelancer with the Globe 
Photo Agency, which gave me more 
freedom than someone who worked 
on assignment for them,” he says. 
“The agencies take more than 50 per¬ 
cent of the earnings from a photo, and 
you have to pay for all the equipment 
out of the remaining income. I didn’t 
want to work that way.” During his 
early period as a Globe freelancer, he 
would send the agency the trans¬ 
parencies he’d shot, which the com¬ 
pany would duplicate. Once he 
became successful enough to work 


independently, he retained full control 
over the negatives. As a result, unlike 
some top ’50s pin-up photographers 
who worked for Globe (such as Russ 
Meyer), Gowland still has the nega¬ 
tives for the vast majority of his clas¬ 
sic photos. 

The year 1954 was an important 
one for Gowland, as it marked the 
publication of his first photography 
book, titled HOW TO 
PHOTOGRAPH WOMEN by 
Crown Publishers. The book immedi¬ 
ately became a classic in its field, 
remaining iri print continuously for 
almost 20 years. In it, he covered all 
the fundamentals of Pin-Up photogra¬ 
phy—the selection of cameras and 


models, work in the darkroom, light¬ 
ing, posing, makeup, use of props, 
and backgrounds. 

More than 20 other Gowland 
photography books have followed 
into the 1990s, and more are in the 
works. Many of these were pub¬ 
lished by Fawcett in 75-cent paper¬ 
backs. “Some of the Fawcett books 
printed 800,000 copies, and we 
earned two cents a copy,” says Peter. 
“I was always tom about whether to 
do a 75-cent book on cheap stock that 
sells 800,000 copies, or a really good 
book for $29.95 that sells 5,000 
copies.” Today, his preference is for 
larger volumes that present his photos 
with top-quality reproduction. 
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Above: Playmate-model Dane Arden again, 
in a demure wedding-day pose. 

Below: Fifties starlet Mara Corday on the 
beach. Gowland's techniques manipulate 
natural light to its best advantage. 


It may come as a surprise to 
some Gowland fans that Alice was 
the real author of every one of Peter’s 
books. In a 1994 Santa Monica TV 
documentary on the couple, Peter 
noted that publishers insisted that he 
be listed as the sole author to estab¬ 
lish a clear identity for readers— 
although their recent books have also 
credited Alice. “Without Alice, there 
wouldn”t be anything,” he says with 
disarming honesty. From the very 
beginning, Alice has been his most 
valuable assistant at every photo ses¬ 
sion—“She sees things that others 
don’t see,” Peter observes admiringly. 
“She’s the director.” Also, Alice has 
handled virtually all of the sales, mar¬ 
keting, and related paperwork flow¬ 
ing from his work. Theirs is a true 
life partnership in every way. 

By the mid-1950s, Gowland was 
attracting Hollywood’s most stunning 
starlets to his studio. Jayne Mansfield— 
“A fellow Aries,” notes astrology buff 
Gowland—first posed for Peter in 
late 1954, a few months before their 
present studio was completed. “The 
first thing she did was run into our 
neighbor’s car,” remembers Alice 
with a laugh. After their initial ses¬ 
sion, says Peter, Jayne called to thank 
him. “Other girls wouldn’t bother. 
But that was Jayne, she was 
so nice. The thing about 
Jayne was that she never 
seemed sexy to me—which 
is strange because that was 
the image she was selling. 
She always came over to me 
as a mother, because she had 
animals and children around 
her all the time. She would 
do anything you asked—so 
eager to work.” Alice admits 
that she predicted to Peter, 
“‘That girl will never make 
it.’ He’s kidded me about it 
ever since. I liked Jayne, she 
was so adorable and sweet, 
but I thought she was too 
flashy.” 

If there is one model 
who became more identified 
with Gowland than any 
other, it may be Diane 
Webber, whose exceptional 
beauty, figure, and dancer’s 
grace made her ideally suited 
to his photographic style. 


Nearly all of Gowland’s nudes of 
Diane were in the studio, where he 
could manipulate light, shadow, and 
background for maximum impact. 
“She had a kind of dramatic quality 
about her, and she really knew how to 
handle her body,” declares Peter. “I 
had really good luck shooting Diane.” 
Alice smiles when recalling Diane. 
“She was one of the first models to 
pose for us in our new house,” when 
the studio was completed in early 
1955. “The first thing that struck us 
was her beautiful face. She was rather 
short and stocky, so initially we didn't 
think of her as a nude model. But she 
had lovely skin, and she was also a 
dedicated nudist. She had such a lady¬ 
like, classy quality.” 

The 1950s was an extraordinary 
time for Glamour photographers 
because of the sheer number of high- 
quality magazines that published their 
work. Alice shakes her head in fond 
recollection. “There were so many 
outlets for pictures then, and we 
would shoot every day.” Of course, 
magazines were not the only outlets. 
In 1957, the Gowlands printed a cata¬ 
log with 700 pictures and sent it to 
3,000 advertising agencies around 
North America; 10 percent of them 
ended up buying pictures. 

PLAYBOY, of course, was usu¬ 
ally the first choice because it paid 
the best and offered the top produc¬ 
tion values. However, there were dis¬ 
advantages. Hugh Hefner and his 
photo editors were such exacting per¬ 
fectionists, says Peter, that “I found 
myself working 30 days on one lay¬ 
out. In those days, you got $3,000 for 
shooting a centerfold, but stretched 
over a month, that’s just $100 a day.” 
He says it was not unusual to “take 
40 8x10s of a girl and the magazine 
would come back to you and say, ‘We 
don't like the color of the nail polish,’ 
and we’d have to do them all over 
again.” Also, by the end of the ’50s, 
“you couldn’t use any photo you shot 
for PLAYBOY anyplace else, even 
the ones they didn’t run—they owned 
everything. Another drawback was 
that “sometimes you’d invest a lot of 
money in testing five models, and 
they’d reject all of them.” Despite his 
admiration for the unparalleled quali¬ 
ty of PLAYBOY, Gowland says that 
by the time he shot his last layout for 
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the magazine in 1969 (a “Girls of 
Australia” feature), “it just wasn't 
worth all the torture.” 

Gowland remained a familiar 
presence in men’s magazines during 
the 1960s, includingshooting four 
more PLAYBOY Playmates, of 
which Austrian blonde Susan 
Denberg (August 1966) was perhaps 
the most memorable. Meanwhile, the 
books kept coming. 

The revised edition of HOW TO 
PHOTOGRAPH WOMEN (issued 
in 1967) was a combination of previ¬ 
ous Gowland favorites and new ones, 
including budding Hollywood sex 
bomb Edy Williams. “She was full of 
fun then, and wild,” says Alice. 
Raquel Welch posed for Gowland in 
1964, shortly before her rise to star¬ 
dom. “We shot her on State Beach, 
and a lifeguard came over to see if 
someone was drowning because there 
were so many men around!” Peter 
recalls with a chuckle. 

To find good Pin-Up models, the 
Gowlands use various different 
approaches. “The most productive 
method is references from friends and 
other photographers,” says Peter. “We 
have talent scouts all over.” The cou¬ 
ple regularly attends beauty contests 
and recruit many of their models 
there. “And we always choose the 
same girl!” marvels Peter. Visits to 
the beach frequently turn up 
prospects. When I interviewed 
PLAYBOY’S August 1967 Playmate 
DeDe Lind, she recalled that Peter 
approached her on the Santa Monica 
beach in 1966 and asked if she would 
like to test for the magazine; flat¬ 
tered, she told him she was already 
shooting with photographer Mario 
Casilli. On occasion, the Gowlands 
will use modeling agencies, although 
they prefer non-agency girls. “We 
don’t like to leave any stone 
unturned,” he says. 

In evaluating potential models, 
says Alice, “we always look at the 
face first. You can always do some¬ 
thing with the body if it’s not perfect, 
but you can only do so much if the 
face isn’t good. Sometimes we’ll see 
how a girl looks coming out of her 
car and decide whether we can use 
her before she reaches our door!” 
Peter says he tends to “select a girl 
with the least amount of faults. 


Everyone has flaws, but if there are 
only a few you can work with them 
and de-emphasize them.” 

Gowland’s final PLAYBOY 
Playmate was Paige Young in 1968, 
who served as an example to Peter of 
how beauty can lead to tragedy. 
“Paige was a country girl who loved 
horses and was a wonderful artist,” 
says Alice. “She’d led a very shel¬ 
tered life. Then she was thrust into 
the Glamour world of Hollywood, 
and it ruined her... She didn’t have 
the self-confidence to say, ‘I don't 
need to do this.’” About five years 
after her centerfold appearance and 
following various family and roman¬ 
tic conflicts, Paige died of a barbitu¬ 
rate overdose that was apparently 
self-inflicted. 

After 1969—particularly as 
men’s magazines moved to be more 
explicit style that was incompatible 
with his classic, even admittedly 
“corny” approach—Gowland left 
behind the girlie-mag market for 
other venues. Calendar companies 
have been his busiest clients during 
the past quarter-century. Firms like 
the Rigid Tool Company, which has 
published Gowland calendars for 
more than 30 years, can’t get enough 
of his timeless bikini-beauty formula, 
knowing that his pho¬ 
tos will brighten any 
wall without ever 
offending clients. 

Commercial advertisers 
(including more than 
300 ad agencies) and 
photography maga¬ 
zines also continue to 
be regular Gowland 
customers. Such clients 
provide steady work, 
although one drawback 
is that the Gowlands 
don’t have the same 
creative freedom or 
control on these jobs as 
they do when shooting 
models on a specula¬ 
tive basis. 

Perhaps there is no 
single “secret” to 
Gowland’s long-stand¬ 
ing mastery," but surely 
one key to his success 
is preparation. One of 
his credos: “75 percent 



Above: Lean and tan, brunette bombshell 
Edy Williams hits the beach for Peter’s 
camera in this early photo. 

Below: Dancer-turned-actress Julie 
Newmar was a favorite subject. 
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of my photography is done before 
and after the pictures are taken.” In 
part, this means carefully planning 
the most interesting locales for the 
shoot and the ideal time of day, the 
outfits and poses most appropriate to 
that particular model’s figure and per¬ 
sonality, and the props most likely to 
trigger both his and the model’s imag¬ 
ination. Nothing is left to chance, but 
room still remains for the burst of cre¬ 
ativity that can transform a routine 
shoot into something special. 

His book titled THE SECRETS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHING WOMEN 
(1981) gave Gowland followers a 
wonderful new generation of models 
worthy of his skills. Stephanie 
McLean, PENTHOUSE'S unfoigettable 
Pet of the Year for 1970-71, was show¬ 
cased along with Jamaican-born 
Playmate Rosanne Katon and actress 


Above: Meadow lark. PLAYBOY Playmate 
Merci Montello is enchanting in this beauti¬ 
fully lit pastoral setting. 

Deborah Shelton. In 1988, PETER 
GOWLANDS NEW HANDBOOK 
OF GLAMOUR was published, and 
more recently it has been joined in the 
author's ever-expanding library by 
PETER GOWLAND'S GLAM¬ 
OUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A typical work day for the 
Gowlands begins at 9 a.m. Alice helps 
the model in makeup for two hours; 
shooting may not begin until 2 : 00 . 
Their home, studio, and the beach 
provide a variety of settings, but 
Peter confesses that “after 40 years 
we get tired of shooting in the same 
places, so sometimes we’ll seek out 
new locations.” The client pays for 
everything except the Gowlands’ 


assistants who set up the lights and 
other equipment. While working on 
assignment, they arrange to pay the 
model on a flat day rate rather than an 
hourly basis. “That way, if something 
goes wrong and you have to re-shoot, 
you don't have to worry about the 
clock.” Although Peter and Alice 
seem to be constant whirlwinds of 
activity, they're both firm believers in 
leaving plenty of room in their sched¬ 
ules for rest and exercise. This 
includes jogging two miles each day 
and swimming throughout the year— 
which helps explain why both are fit 
and vigorous after all these years. 

Much has changed since they 
began, and some changes are unwel¬ 
come. “There are so many models 
today with fake breasts that jut out on 
top like grapefruits,” says Peter dis¬ 
approvingly. “I don't like it, but I'll 
bet that 80 percent of the models we 
shot on a recent calendar job had 
breast jobs.” Another change is the 
more intense nature of many assign¬ 
ments. “Today, it’s such a cut-and 
dried business,” he says. “Back then, 
we’d go to the beach with the model 
for a whole day like a family outing. 
If we got tired of shooting, we’d lie 
down and relax. Nowadays you can’t 
do that.” Also, the business is much 
more expensive now; in a typical ses¬ 
sion, they’ll pay $1,500 to the model, 
$300 for the makeup artist, and $300 
for the model’s picture agent, in 
addition to fees for the Gowlands’ 
own assistants— “That’s $2,100 
invested before you even start,” notes 
Peter. “If you’re shooting on spec, 
you just can’t put that kind of money 
out.” Nevertheless, despite all the 
hassles, Alice declares that “we still 
love doing it.” 

Peter Gowland’s commitment to 
his craft has taken many forms. 
Perhaps most remarkable was his 
invention of a new camera, the 
Gowlandflex. Trained in the use of a 
reflex camera in the 2 ^/ 4 ” size, he 
felt a “sense of frustration” at having 
to work with a view camera when a 
larger film was required for the job at 
hand, such as shooting covers or cal¬ 
endars. And so in 1957 he designed a 
camera with twin lens and the 4x5 
format. The lightweight metal camera 
accepted 90 mm, 70 mm, and 2 V 4 ” 
film sizes, and was available with 
180, 210, 240 and 360 mm lenses. 
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The Gowlandflex was first marketed 
commercially in 1960, and would 
remain an important part of his work 
thereafter. 

Peter has designed nearly 25 dif¬ 
ferent camera models and sold close 
to 1,000 units, devising a few new 
variations each year. “In the 1980s, 
we came up with the smallest pocket 
view-camera that you can carry in 
your backpack,” he says proudly. 
“We try to find niches where there 
aren't cameras on the market, and 
make them smaller, lighter and 
cheaper. We have aerial cameras, 
architectural cameras, all kinds of 
view cameras—4x5, 5x7, 8x10, and 2 
1/4—and a 4x5 single-lens reflex. We 
also make camera stands, movie dol¬ 
lies, and lighting equipment.” 
Customers for his custom cameras 
and accessories have included 
PLAYBOY, LIFE, Kodak, Polaroid, 
and the FBI. 

“It’s all done in the garage,” he 
explains. “Most of the work is done 
by two machinists in our shop, both 
of whom are also photographers so 
that they understand both worlds. We 
subcontract out the welding and the 
casting, and Alice handles all the 
paperwork.” Although orders for the 
cameras flow in steadily from around 
the world, he says “There’s never any 
money in that business. But it’s more 
relaxing to me, even without a profit. 
You don’t have to deal with agents or 
models or the weather. I just love 
making new things.” 

The Gowlands’ creativity has 
extended beyond photos, books and 
camera designs to the 20 films they 
have produced on ecology, education, 
and sports (with Peter as cameraman 
and Alice as production manager). 
Alice finds her own creative outlet in 
writing short stories. The couple has 
also produced two lovely daughters, 
and one of their granddaughters 
comes to them for advice on a possi¬ 
ble modeling career. Yet another cre¬ 
ative outlet is their humorous 
Christmas cards sent annually to 
friends, such as one dreamed up fol¬ 
lowing their 40th wedding anniver¬ 
sary that pictures Alice (in a wedding 
dress) chasing Peter (clad in formal 
suit) along the beach with a rolling 
pin in her upraised arm. 

“I don’t see any point in retir¬ 
ing,” declares Peter. “If you have no 


reason to get up in the morning, I just 
can’t imagine that. I like to keep pro¬ 
ducing.” Why retire, after all, when 
you have achieved a perfect balance 
in life that merges creativity, beauty, 
and a husband-wife partnership that 
is going stronger than ever after near¬ 
ly 54 years. Tom Swift himself would 
be proud. 

Look for more on Peter and 
Alice Gowland in coming issues of 
TEASE! Magazine. 


Steve Sullivan's book VA VA 
VOOM, with full-length chapters on 
nineteen of the top Glamour girls of 
the 1950s and ’60s, complete with 
over 200 photos (including a 16-page 
color insert), is being published by 
General Publishing Group and 
Rhino, and will be available in most 
bookstores in early 
September. You can 
order a copy by call¬ 
ing 1-800-937-5557, 
extension #2. 


Above: The reigning Crown Couple of 
Glamour Photography take a turn on the 
other side of the lens. 


Below: Is this PLAYBOY Playmate Sandra 
Edwards in a candid moment ? While this 
appears to be a casual behind the scenes 
shot, it’s a carefully set-up work of art. 
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GLAMOUR GIRLS: THEN AND NOW 



BRIGITTE BARDOT BETTIE PAGE BUNNY YEAGER IRISH McCALLA 


If you’re a connoisseur of the postwar era’s most astonishing pin-up queens, you’ll want to check out the new 
bimonthly publication Glamour Girls: Then and Now. Edited by Steve Sullivan and published by legendary 
photographer Bunny Yeager, every issue is packed with interviews, features, and fabulous photographs. Here are 
some highlights of issues to date: 

• Issue #1: In-depth interview/career retrospective with Irish McCalla; & Gloria Pall ("Voluptua"). 

• #2: Results of a wide-ranging survey of collectors on "The 100 (Plus) Sexiest Movie Performan¬ 
ces of All Time," with a classic pin-up of Brigitte Bardot gracing the cover and dozens of sizzling photos. 

• #3: The tragic story of Maria Stinger, the "Marilyn Monroe of Miami"; the lavishly-illustrated "50 
Sexiest TV Performances of All Time", and the pre-"Jeannie" career of Barbara Eden. 

• #4: Cover girl and interview subject Angelyne, the bosomy queen of Hollywood billboards; also an 
interview with Joyce Gibson (aka Alexis Love); and June Wilkinson’s return to "Pajama Tops." 

• #5: Cynthia Myers, Playboy's Miss Dec. 1968, is interviewed in depth for the cover story. Also Part 
One of the "All-Time Glamour Girls Beauty Championships" survey results, with info on gals #101-250. 

• #6: The eagerly-awaited, photo-packed survey conclusion with the Top 100 Glamour Girls of All 
Time; a feature on ’50s blonde bombshell Joi Lansing,- and a preview of Bunny Yeager’s new book. 

• #7: The fabulous June Wilkinson is the subject of an extensive cover story/interview; Playboy’s Miss 
December 1989 Petra Verkaik is interviewed; and one fan’s discovery of Betty Brosmer. 

• #8 (June): Cover story/interview with Playboy’s Miss August 1967, DeDe Lind, and an interview with 
German movie bombshell Christiane Schmidtmer. 

The Best of Glamour Girls: Then and Now (available in early August) brings together under one 
8x11 magazine full-color cover the most unforgettable features of our first year, plus a special Bettie Page treat. 


Yes! I’m a Tease reader and I’d like to check out Glamour Girls: Then and Now . 

$14.00 for three bimonthly issues (please indicate which issues): EH ($15 in Canada, $17 overseas) 
$26.00 for a one-year subscription (six issues): EH ($28 in Canada, $31 overseas) 

To order The Best of Glamour Girls: Then and Now, Vol. One (magazine available in early August): 
$8.95 for U.S. orders □ ($9.95 in Canada, $11.95 overseas) 

To order the 64-page All-Time Glamour Girls Photo Gallery (280 pictures) and list of candidates: 
$9.00 EH ($10 in Canada, $12 overseas) (survey reopened, so you can still vote for your favorites!) 

Send your check or money order (written out to Steve Sullivan; not to "Glamour Girls") to: 

Steve Sullivan Your Name __ 

GG: Then and Now Address___ 

P.O. Box 34501 _ 

Washington, D.C. 20043 City, State _ Zip Code _ 












Above: Geronim OH' The original painting of this para¬ 
chuting cutie measures 40 by 34 inches. 

Below: Model-starlet Blame Brandes poses fetchingly as 
Merlin creates a stunning bathing suit advertisement. 


Pin-Up Magician 


By Marianne Ohl Phillips and Becky Enabnit Silver 


“Often when creating a work of art you do not attain what 
your dream embodied, you consider it a failure. It may take a new look 
at a later date with a fresh eye to make you realize the glory of what 
you have achieved." —Merlin Enabnit 

W alk up to any English Tommy and ask who his favorite 
Pin-Up artist is, and the answer might surprise you. 

Merlin G. Enabnit is more famous as a Pin-Up artist in 
England than he is in the United States—but he’s actually 
a native of Meservey, Iowa, a small town near Des Moines. Born in 
1903 to parents Chris and Anna Enabnit, Merlin was one of nine chil¬ 
dren, six boys and three girls (two of whom died of scarlet fever in 
1901). Originally the family came from Switzerland, and although the 
name Enabnit (pronounced En-ab-nit) is spelled four or five different 
ways, they are all descendants of the same family. Merlin’s father oper¬ 
ated a livery bam in Meservey for several years, and later was the pro¬ 
prietor of general stores in Swaledale and Manly, Iowa. Merlin began his 
art career at an early age, sketching on wrapping paper in his father’s 
grocery store. He produced his first painting at the age of fourteen. 

Merlin grew to be a tall (6’3”), handsome young man with dark 
hair and hazel eyes. He graduated from high school, at the age of fifteen 
and entered Des Moines University. 

“I loved art but my father discouraged me,” said the artist in a 
1972 article. “He was very much against an art career—claimed he 
never knew an artist who had made any money for himself.” 

Merlin entered college as a liberal arts major, then switched to 
fine arts. He studied singing (tenor), took part in seven operas while a 
student, and was active in drama. 

“I worked my way through college,” he recalled, “feeding fur¬ 
naces, waiting tables...just anything.” 

In 1923, while still in college. Merlin married Lorene 
Lawrence, a dark-eyed beauty from Buffalo, Wyoming. Their son, 
Charles Merlin, was born a year later. After graduation the talented 
charmer discovered he couldn’t get far on his music and drama abilities. 

“I was offered $35 a week on the Chautauqua open-air opera 
circuit,” said Merlin, “but you couldn’t support a family on that.” He 
became a window trimmer at $65 a week for a department store, which 
brought him back to his original love...art. 

He studied art at the Cummings School of Art and .while living 
in Des Moines won awards at the Iowa Women’s Club and also at the 
Iowa State Fair. In his early years the struggling artist paid his dental 
bills by trading sketches in colored pencil for dentistry. He paid his doc¬ 
tor bills the same way. 
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Above: Merlin and his first wife, Lorene Lawrence. 

Below: Artistic talent was an Enabnit family trait. 
Here we have an example of younger brother 
Meyer Enabnit’s wartime-era commercial art. 



In 1929 the family moved to Seattle, Washington, where Merlin 
won the “Best Poster of the Year” award given by the Seattle Ad Club. He 
was first dubbed “Wizard of Color” by TYEE, the University of 
Washington’s annual publication. Unfortunately, while his career was going 
great, his marriage was floundering. In 1931, Lorene took seven-year-old 
Charles and moved back home to Buffalo, where she soon remarried. 

A few years later. Merlin met pretty Adelia Torwick, the love of his 
life. She was ten years younger than he, and a native of Seattle. They married 
and had two children, Susan and Dennis. 

After moving to Chicago in 1936, Merlin began lecturing before the 
Palette and Chisel Club, the Chicago Ad Club, and many others. He served on 
the faculty of the School of Famous Teachers. 

At the start of WWII, Merlin commenced painting Pin-Up or “sex 
appeal girls,” as he referred to them. This did wonders for his finances, plac¬ 
ing him in a decidedly higher income bracket. London's SKETCH magazine 
commissioned him to paint 52 full-color seductive pages of glamorous ladies, 
soon to be recognized the world over as “Merlin Girls.” These famous ladies 
were the forerunners of the centerfold Bunnies and an inspired way to keep up 
the spirits of the British Tommys. Merlin, who preferred working with live 
models, became known as one of the finest painters of women in the world. 
His postal Pin-Ups were incredibly popular morale-boosters among American 
GIs, as well as with their English counterparts. 

According to Charles’ wife Frances, the patriotic artist even tried to 
join the Army, “He figured, with his eye for color, he could help the war 
effort with some very creative camouflage! They didn't take him on.” 

The June 26, 1939 issue of LIFE magazine featured Merlin's curva¬ 
ceous “babes” and referred to him as a disciple of George Petty. Merlin 
responded in a letter to the editor, saying, “Mr. George Petty as well as myself 
will be surprised to learn that I am one of his disciples. As a matter of fact, I 
have never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Petty, and was under the impres¬ 
sion that I had created a style distinctly my own.” 

A typical “Merlin Girl” is cute, charming, and has a radiant smile. 
Her slender feet are playfully arched, her hands small and dainty. Bathed in 
light and color, she’s sexy and alluring in a form-fitting sunsuit that optimisti¬ 
cally clutches her curves. 

Merlin became a huge success as a commercial artist doing ads for 
soap, corsets, hosiery, beer, soft drinks, cars, and so forth. Over 128,000,000 
pages of “Merlin Girls” appeared in metropolitan newspapers in the million- 
dollar White Owl Cigar campaign. He painted in many media—airbrush, 
watercolor, acrylic, and oil. 

“Merlin was my paternal grandfather,” says Becky Silver. “My 
father was Charles Enabnit, and since he was raised in Wyoming with 
Grandmother Lorene and her husband, Dad didn't see much of Merlin as he 
grew up. They did keep in contact though. When Merlin became a Pin-Up 
artist, my Dad was in high school. It was pretty unusual for a boy in this small 
town to have a famous Pin-Up artist for a father. Merlin sent his son lots of 
calendars and other pictures of Pin-Up girls. The other guys at Buffalo High 
School were quite impressed, as I’m sure their mothers were not!” 

In 1944, Merlin, age 41, sojourned to Los Angeles, where he painted 
celluloid celebrities of post-war Hollywood—Virginia Mayo, Vera Ellen, the 
Goldwyn Girls... He became great friends with comedian Harold Lloyd, 
painting his portrait and partying at his house. Articulate and gregarious. 
Merlin relished social gatherings, whereas Adelia was quite the homebody. 

“My grandfather loved beautiful women,” remembers Becky. “He 
often told me about all of the gorgeous models who came to his studio to 
pose. I was too young to hear the details, but I often wonder... 

“In 1950, Grandfather returned to Chicago. He quit painting Pin-Up 
girls and movie stars and became a portrait artist. Why did he leave 
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Hollywood and all of those beautiful models? He certainly loved the glamour 
and the glitz. I have been told that a minister asked Merlin to consider how 
the Lord would want him to use his talent. Merlin did believe in God and that 
his talent was a gift. He decided Pin-Up art was not a worthy application of 
this gift. My grandfather still painted attractive women whenever he had the 
opportunity. He told me about a man who commissioned him to do a nude of 
his wife. She was an extremely beautiful blonde, and he painted many poses 
of her. Merlin couldn't believe how much time he got to spend with this love¬ 
ly naked lady!” 

Merlin claimed he made a fortune at 46, retired, and spent it, and 
had to start over. “My grandfather told stories about how he lost a lot of 
money to ‘con men’ early in his career,” says Becky. “I don't recall the 
details of how this happened, but I believe he was conned a couple of times.” 

In 1959, Merlin wrote COLOR WITH A PALETTE KNIFE 
AND BRUSH, a Walter Foster publication. In 1961 he wrote HOW TO 
USE COLOR IN PORTRAITS, another Foster book. Both became best 
sellers. 

Becky recalls how Merlin truly enjoyed the role of “celebrity.” 
“During the Sixties, he would travel to different cities to put on painting 
workshops. People drove many miles to take his classes. There would always 
be loads of publicity involved in these events. When the workshops were in 
Denver, Merlin would come to visit us. I remember him going to the local 
radio and television stations to be interviewed. He loved getting to know 
those TV people and going out to lunch or dinner with them. He was outgo¬ 
ing and liked to talk about himself, so I guess that made for a good inter¬ 
view.” 

Merlin made guest appearances on such shows as “Breakfast in 
Hollywood,” “Queen for a Day,” “The Virginia Gale Show,” and many oth¬ 
ers. He adored the limelight, accepting compliments with amused confidence 
and no false sense of modesty. “I’ve found that tooting your own horn is the 
best policy,” declared Merlin. “If you don’t, who will?” Then he would 
launch into some of the high points of his long association with art and a few 
of the superlatives that had been spun around him, such as: “I am internation¬ 
ally famous! One of the world’s five or six best portrait painters!” Asked 
which was his favorite painting, he replied, “I always feel the one I’m on 
working is the best.” 

“My grandfather loved teaching workshops. He felt it was his duty 
to teach other artists all he had learned and discovered about color theory.” 

Merlin contended he had spent more than 20 years and $35,000 on 
research in the study of color to “capture nature’s moods.” From that 
research, he evolved his own color system. 

“It was like magic watching Grandfather create a painting. He really 
was a ‘Color Wizard.’ Merlin would stand in front of a canvas with a few 
pencil lines sketched on it. He’d pick up his palette knife or brush and start 
applying color. In a couple of hours, he’d have completed a beautiful land¬ 
scape without ever needing to step back and look at his work. It was because 
he understood color and light so well. The color and design would already 
have been planned out in his head. Besides the four Walter Foster books that 
were published in the ’60s, he wrote a hardcover book entitled NATURE'S 
BASIC COLOR CONCEPT in 1975. In this book you see Merlin not only 
as an artist, but as a philosopher.” 

Bill Mosby, an instructor at the American Academy of Art told his 
classes, “Merlin Enabnit knows more about color than any man who ever 
lived.” The Wizard himself claimed he used color as a magic wand to glorify 
the commonplace. 

“Grandfather and Adelia moved to Phoenix in 1969,” continues 
Becky. “They loved the warm weather, and Merlin was inspired by the natur¬ 
al beauty of the Southwest. He painted portraits of the native Americans in 
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Above: One Belle and All’s Well! Merlin’s leggy 
morale-boosting cuties thrilled servicemen and 
raised spirits the world over. 

Below: Merlin at the mercy of his minxish models! 
Phyllis Cramer, Jeanne Brown, and Catherine 
Cramer sport with the artist before he delivers a lec¬ 
ture to the Ad Club at a Yonkers tearoom. 






Above: Sometimes more art than advertisement , 
Merlin's beauties livened up ads for everyday prod¬ 
ucts from soaps to soft drinks. 

Below, left and right: From photographed reality to 
painted fantasy -a head shot of a model becomes a 
beautiful, pensive study for one of Merlin's Walter 
Foster art-instruction books. 



the region, and colorful landscapes of the desert and mountains. He also 
became an avid golfer and played every day, usually in the morning.” 

Merlin sported a perfectly trimmed moustache, was a snappy dress¬ 
er, and smoked Chesterfield cigarettes or fine cigars. He tended to be super¬ 
stitious, hated flying, and invariably drove Cadillacs. For such a “dapper 
dude,” the artist led a rather Spartan life, going to bed at 10:00 pm, only to get 
back up at about 1:30 or 2:00 am at the latest and begin painting. 

“Adelia became very ill in 1973. They stopped traveling and teach¬ 
ing workshops after that. I went to visit them in March of 1974. Merlin was 
still golfing and painting, but Adelia was quite sick. She died later that year. 
Her death was terribly hard on Merlin. He developed prostate cancer and was 
treated for it, but he didn’t seem to have the will to recover. 

"My grandfather had a great impact on my life. Art has always been 
very important to me and I am currently a watercolor artist. I didn t get to see 
a lot of Merlin when 1 was growing up, but when I did, we would spend time 
talking about art. He often gave me little tips on how to improve my work. 
When I went away to college and majored in art, he was a sympathetic ear for 
my frustrations. He always encouraged me and made me feel that I did have 
some talent. Now that I’m at a point in my life when I really have time to 
paint, I wish that Merlin was still around to help me. At least I have his books 
and the knowledge he passed on to me. 

"I can still see him standing there wearing pink golf pants, a match¬ 
ing shirt, and white patent loafers. He was very handsome, even when he got 
older. That's my grandfather. Merlin the Kid.” 

Merlin G. Enabnit died in November of 1979, at the age of 76. He 
was one of very few Americans to be granted the coveted title “Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts” by the Queen of England. The late Edgar Faris, a 
genius in many fields—geology, politics, science and art and one of the 
most brilliant minds of this century, poetically wrote of Merlin’s work. 
“Rhapsodies of color, melodies of tone, color far more glorious than man has 
ever known, by Merlin only shown.” 

No pointed hat nor star-spangled robe costumed this 20th-Century 
Merlin, whom like his predecessor, worked magic...not in alchemy or with 
foul-smelling potions, but with camel-hair brushes and tubes of paint. The 
“Wizard of Color” created paintings for a Queen’s pleasure. And ours, too 











Becky Enabnit Silver, Merlin’s 
granddaughter and the co-author of 
this article, with some of her 
Granddad's framed originals. 


Frances Enabnit (the 
wife of Merlin’s son 
Charles) proudly dis¬ 
plays one of her 
favorites. 


Special thanks to Jim Camperos, Rodney Schildan, Dan Murphy, Gene Anna Hawthorne (Merlin's 
niece), Candi Sellon (Merlin's granddaughter), and Gary Bush (photographer) for their generous con¬ 
tributions. Also to Henry Hamisch, who manages to keep me and my computer on speaking terms. 

—Marianne Ohl Phillips 
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By Mariannne Ohl Phillips 


A t a time when the majority of Pin-Up artists were 
painting situational and cutesy cheesecake or whole¬ 
somely tame evening-gown calendar art, Fritz Willis 
opted for style, sophistication, and feminine acces¬ 
sories. His women were exotic temptresses sporting luscious 
limbs, unconventional poses, and imaginative costumes. Bare 
skin was abundant and curves bountiful, yet tastefully dis¬ 
played. A Willis female was a woman, not a precocious child. 
The kind of lady every man wanted to marry—gorgeous, intel¬ 
ligent, confident, independent, gentle, classy...and a wanton in 
the bedroom. 

Fritz Willis was bom December 30, 1907 in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. His parents, Hal and Chloe Willis, were of 
Irish and English descent. Hal Willis made his fortune as a cot¬ 
ton broker during WWI. Fritz and his younger sister were still 
children when the family moved to Boston, Massachusetts. He 
went to the best schools, Brookline and Harvard Prep. 
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Fritz’s artistic talent made 
an early appearance. Chloe Willis 
claimed she knew her son would be 
an artist from the time he was three 
years old, because he was constant¬ 
ly drawing little figures and doing 
sketches. Fritz majored in art at 
Noble & Greenough Preparatory, 
and later attended Vesper-George 
Art Academy in Boston. He also 
studied art in New York at the Art 
Students League. 

In 1926, Willis, nineteen, 
went on stage in New York as a tap- 
dancing chorus boy in the original 
version of the Broadway musical 
GOOD NEWS. Though he never 
took formal lessons, he danced and 
sang beautifully. (According to his 
wife Pat, “Fritz loved to tap-dance, 
but he couldn't tap-dance worth a 
damn!”) 

After graduation and during 
the Depression, the dapper young 
artist traveled to Los Angeles, 
California, where he did some act¬ 
ing. Willis was in one of the first 
movies Katharine Hepburn starred 
in, ALICE ADAMS (1935). He 
played a Southern officer and rode a 
horse. He was almost destitute and 
often slept in attics, on the beach, or 
beneath an underpass on 
Hollywood Boulevard. Fritz was 
usually joined by partner in poverty, 
actor John Carradine, best known 
for his menacing Dracula roles. The 
struggling pair often found work as 
“day stock.” They'd be hired for the 
day, ride a horse, and get an “action 
check,” which meant more money 
than just speaking lines. They did 
that whenever possible to keep 
themselves going. Those days 
everyone did anything they could 
just to survive. His father, having 
lost heavily in the 1929 stock mar¬ 
ket crash, worked alongside his son 
for the WPA doing government pro¬ 
jects. This was part of the Roosevelt 
Plan to end the Depression. They 
built roads, bridges, and did all 
sorts of construction. 

Fritz worked for a time as 
an interior decorator. He was 
employed by Billy Haines, a former 
comedian of the ’30s, who owned a 
decorating firm. Willis had a canny 
sense of color, which made his ser¬ 
vices much sought-after. 


Top: Willis at work. He could do more with 
his left hand than any three artists with 
their right hands. 

Right: Sketching an unknown model. 

Below: Savoring a pleasure cruise with his 
wife Pat. Her healthy, girl-next-door good 
looks made her his favorite subject. 
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Fritz was 5'10", slender, handsome, and altogether 
dashing when he met his future wife Iola “Pat” Patricia 
Clark. Pat was gorgeous and intellectual, a combination Fritz 
found irresistible. Their first meeting began somewhat inaus- 
piciously. Pat was working as a personal secretary for 
Edward G. Robinson. “Mr. Robinson had contacted Fritz 
through Billy Haines and hired him to do a sketch of a large 
Cezanne he had hanging over his living room sofa,” remem¬ 
bers Pat. “They were going to incorporate the pattern of the 
Cezanne into a specially designed fabric for Mrs. Robinson. 
[This is a technique known as trapunto.] As Mr. Robinson’s 
secretary, I was supposed to know when someone was in the 
house working or whatever, but the butler forgot to tell me 
about the young man coming in to make a drawing of the 
painting. I walked into the living room, saw Fritz, and asked 
sternly, ‘What are you doing in here?’ He explained. I found 
out it was all right. That’s how I met Fritz.” 

They were married six months later, in 1941. Pat was 
twenty-six and Fritz was thirty-three. Theirs was not just an 
amusing dalliance, but a grand passion which was to last thir¬ 
ty-eight years. Asked what she loved best about her husband, 
Pat replied, “His gentleness. He was a nice human being. Of 
course he was very handsome—everyone said he looked like 
the actor Ronald Colman or a young Vincent Price. He usual¬ 
ly wore a slight moustache. I often went to Mr. Price’s house 
while working for the Robinsons. Vincent would ask, 
‘Where’s that good-looking husband of yours?”’ 

Edward G. Robinson's performance as a tough Mafia 
boss in the 1931 movie LITTLE CAESAR was so convincing 
it became a prototype for screen-gangster portrayals. I asked 
Pat if he was anything like his screen image. “Not at all,” she 
laughed. “He was very nice, intelligent...extremely smart, 
like a scientist. He had a marvelous collection of French 
Impressionist paintings. His wife Gladys Lloyd, an actress on 
the New York stage, was a charming, lovely lady. I went with 
her on a USO tour. We sang, entertained, and danced with the 
soldiers. It was great fun!” 

Shortly after their marriage, Willis quit decorating, 
and at the start of WWII began working for Warner Brothers 
Studio in their war unit, which was headed by Ronald 
Reagan. Pat and Fritz were very patriotic, and were prepared 
for him to be called into the service at any moment. But 
every time Fritz would get close to being drafted, something 
would come up for the unit and he would get a reprieve. This 
happened several times. As a sketch artist he designed sets, 
backdrops, and sketched scenes. Willis painted the illustra¬ 
tions for movie posters and advertisements such as Paulette 
Goddard and Dorothy Lamour for the movie ON OUR 
MERRY WAY, Ann Blythe in KATIE DID IT, Martha Hyer 
in KELLY AND ME, and Yvonne DeCarlo in THE GAL 
WHO TOOK THE WEST. In 1949 he worked on the movie 
THE GIRL FROM JONES BEACH, starring Virginia Mayo 
and the future president, Ronald Reagan. 

It was at Warner Brothers that Fritz first met and 
worked with his contemporary, Joe DeMers. Soon Fritz and 


Left: Foiled by the master! In a piece for the May 1947 ESQUIRE, entitled 
“Challenge, ” one of Willis’ statuesque beauties stands ready to take on the 
world. Who wouldn’t want to be defeated by this foxy fencer? 
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Joe did their first Pin-Ups, for ESQUIRE magazine. This 
was right after Vargas defected to PLAYBOY. Willis paint¬ 
ed at least eighteen gorgeous ESQUIRE ladies in different 
situations. He did starlets, showgirls, and dancers, becoming 
famous for his placement and use of detailed accessories. 
Joe, with his wife Janice, became great friends of the 
Willises. They all traveled to New York for an ESQUIRE 
opening held in their honor, where they met Mary Martin. 

Though still working for ESQUIRE, Fritz began 
doing work for Marcel Rodd Publishing Company. In 1942 
they published a book of Willis’ work entitled DRAWINGS 
BY FITZ. (Rumor has it the publishers elected to use this 
variation of Fritz because of the war and the rampant anti- 
German sentiments it provoked. Pat declares it was a typo.) 

Willis, DeMers, and famed illustrator Ren Wicks 
shared a studio in the Oviatt Building on Hill Street across 
from the Biltmore Hotel in downtown Los Angeles. In later 
years, both Ren and Fritz did Pin-Up calendars for Harold’s 
Club, a huge casino in Reno, Nevada. 

In 1943, Pat left the Robinsons and went to work for 
actor/director Orson Welles. “Mr. Welles was a wild man— 
but really, really intelligent, a phenomenal man, and very 
nice,” says Pat. “This was when he was married to Rita 
Hayworth. Rita was a darling girl, quiet, unassuming, and 
down to earth—a completely charming lady. Their daughter 
Rebecca was bom shortly after I started working for them. 
Fritz and I often went up to their house which was on a big 
lake. We'd all go swimming and have loads of fun. 

“Orson did a radio show every Saturday night and 
was usually late, so we’d race down Sunset Boulevard to the 
studio. He had big parties for his radio group. My husband 
and I would both help. We flew to Texarkana with Orson 
when he did the big bond tour for the war effort. Texarkana 
had sold the most bonds per capita of any town in the United 
States. Fritz went along as stage manager. He loved anything 
theatrical!” 

The artist began writing and illustrating children’s 
books. This was an enjoyable project for Willis. Each book 
was illustrated in two colors and featured a different animal. 
(These books are incredibly difficult to find and very col¬ 
lectible.) 

In the mid-’40s the enterprising young couple began 
buying fixer-up houses. They’d live in one while Fritz reno¬ 
vated and redecorated it, then sell it and move on to the 
next. When their son Mark was bom in 1948, Pat quit work¬ 
ing to be a fulltime mother. Fritz built a studio over the 
garage and began doing freelance illustration. 

As an independent artist, he created theme girls for 
Royal Crown Cola, Pepsi Cola, Eastside Beer, and for Brew 
102, a large California brewing company. These luscious 
cuties were used on posters, displays, advertising, and 
dimensional items. Willis even did a billboard for Stardust 
Lounge featuring Las Vegas showgirls. 

Fritz began designing and painting Ice Follies cov¬ 
ers in 1952 and continued for twenty years. His name 


Above: Ready for a summer’s picnic, this gingham-checked cutie 
brightened up the month of July for the 1948 calendar. 

Below: One of Willis ’ many swimwear ads. His long-limbed Lycra- 
clad lovelies could turn a mere bathing suit into a BAITING suit! 
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became synonymous with the Ice Follies in much the 
same way Petty's name was connected with the Ice 
Capades. 

He did twelve-page calendars for Brown & 
Bigelow for fifteen years from 1960 to 1975. These calen¬ 
dars were called ARTIST STUDIO SKETCH BOOKS, 
every page showcased a delightful creature decked out in 
the scantiest of underwear or daringly nude. Each image 
flaunted a bewildering display of lovely limbs clothed in 
long gloves or sheer stockings. 

Willis did illustrations for COLLIER’S, RED- 
BOOK, CORONET, SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and Gatner Swimsuits, as well as several art how-to books 
for Walter Foster Publishing Company. 

“My husband became incredibly busy. He was 
practically working himself to death,” remembers Pat. “He 
was working for Brown & Bigelow, Max Factor, and 
SATURDAY EVENING POST all at the same time. 
He’d be up every night till twelve or one o’clock. It was 
like ‘Hi...Goodbye.’ We never saw him. He’d be going to 
bed and I’d be taking Mark to school. We were doing very 
well financially, but he had constant deadlines. Fritz loved 
painting, loved his work—but sometimes it got a little 
crazy. 

“When Joe DeMers and my husband shared a stu¬ 
dio, they used to get their Pin-Up models from a local 
modeling agency,” says Pat. “But after Fritz built his own 
studio, he began painting me most of the time. He would 
use me, combined with someone else’s face or hands or 
whatever was called for.” Pat has that wonderfully sophis¬ 
ticated look so prevalent in Willis’ Pin-Ups. Her Cherokee 
heritage shows in the high cheekbones and finely chiseled 
features. 

“Sometimes I’d get tired and want to complain. I 
mean there I was posing, sort of languishing about, and 
there was all this other stuff I wanted to be doing and 
should be doing. I’d say, ‘Can’t we just stop for five min¬ 
utes—PLEEEASE? Just five minutes!’ So we’d stop and 
have a glass of wine and then go on. But I hated those ses¬ 
sions. They’d go on for hours. Then when I’d see the fin¬ 
ished paintings and they were so great. I’d think, ‘Oh 
my—how can I complain, when these are so wonderful?”’ 

Pat was 5'5" with a twenty-four-inch waist. She 
claims not to remember her other measurements, but judg¬ 
ing from the results they were delightfully adequate. 

“Fritz did his own photography, too,” claims Pat. 
“He’d finally get the picture he wanted and then transpose 
it onto paper. He did oil-on-canvas, acrylics, watercolor— 
everything.” Willis played golf and softball, and was an 
avid stamp collector all his life. He also liked to hobnob 
with the stars on occasion, especially with his good 
friends actor Fred MacMurrav (MY THREE SONS) and 
screenwriter Dore Schary (BOYS’ TOWN). 

Jim Camperos, who was the studio manager for 
Gould and Associates Design Agency in Los Angeles and 

Left and right: Willis was the master of five media — oil, acrylic, pastel, 
watercolor, and pencil. These two delicate-yet-lush pencil studies 
(drawn on tissue paper) were created by Willis for the Walter Foster 
art instruction book, HOW TO DRA W THE NUDE. 
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Two beautiful examples of Willis’ classy 1960s aesthetic. 
Top: March of 1967 must have been a good month, judging 
from this calendar page. 

Below: Glamour on Ice. Willis ’ bewitching beauties were 
synonymous with elegance, poise, and style. 



is now a California gentleman winegrower, met the artist in 
1952. “I first met Fritz Willis at the Los Angeles Trade Tech 
School for Art when he was a guest speaker in my class. He 
showed us examples of his advertising-art work and explained 
his painting techniques. Afterwards he said if any of us need¬ 
ed help to feel free to call on him. I did just that. 

“I went to his studio and he gave me hints on how to 
simplify the features of the girl in my painting. Fritz told me 
to try and avoid putting the separations between teeth, as it 
makes the face look hard. He also suggested I try to pose the 
hands in a simple position to avoid putting in all the details of 
the fingers, saying gloves came in very handy in that regard. 

“I kept in touch and visited him off and on over the 
next twenty-seven years,” Camperos continues. “He gave me 
several of his sketches, autographing them ‘To Jimmy from 
Fritz Willis.’ I watched his painting style change from his 
early years and become more like fine art—modem Renoirs. 

“After Fritz came down with Parkinson’s Disease, I 
tried to visit him more often. He had to walk slower and talk 
slower, but was still able to paint. Around 1975 he was work¬ 
ing on a twelve-month calendar for Brown & Bigelow. He 
said this was his only assignment at the time, but he was 
happy to still be able to do the Pin-Ups. He was being well- 
paid and it kept him busy. Fritz showed me to his studio to see 
some of his latest paintings. They were the best I’d ever seen,” 
declares Camperos. “The translucent qualities of flesh and 
form were rendered with reverence and beautiful innocence. 

“As the disease progressed, Fritz and Pat moved from 
San Clemente to an apartment in North Hollywood, closer to 
the hospital. I called often and sometimes if Pat had an errand, 
I would run over on my lunch hour to be with Fritz. We’d talk 
and I’d feed him soup or help him walk around the apartment. 

“Right up to the end Fritz was keeping himself busy 
by typing a murder mystery on a manual typewriter...one fin¬ 
ger at a time. This was his therapy and kept him going. Fritz 
was a talented, decent, wonderful man. It was an honor to 
know him.” 

Fritz Willis died of Parkinson’s Disease on January 
13, 1979 at the age of seventy-two. He was cremated and his 
ashes were scattered in the Pacific Ocean. Pat and he were 
devoted right to the end and she has never remarried. “I could 
never find another man like him!” Pat declares. “He was fun, 
exciting—loved to go places, loved to do things.” 

When Fritz Willis painted a woman he did her great 
honor, capturing both her regal elegance and her sensual 
appeal. She was sophisticated and aloof, yet sexy and avail¬ 
able. To borrow the words of actress Beatrice Lillie, “She was 
every other inch a lady!” 


Marianne Ohl Phillips loves and lives for 
classical cheesecake, as a writer/researcher and 
as a Pin-Up gallery owner of her own shop in 
Readlyn, Iowa. 
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(...not when you subscribe!) 


Never be left standing at the newsstand forlorn (or for anyone Send check or money order for $25 for 4 issues to: 
else, for that matter!) because you missed the latest issue of the PURE IMAGINATION 

fastest-selling Pin-Up magazine in the world. Just subscribe to PO Box 669902 

TEASE!—it’s simple! It's easy! And it’s a SURE THING! Marietta GA 30066 
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CLASSIC PIN-UP & CHEESECAKE TRADING SETS 


BILL WARD-TORCHY: FABULOUS 40 YEARS $7. 

BETTY PAGE-BUNNY YEAGER COLLECTION Series 1 $14. 
BETTY PAGE-BUNNY YEAGER COLLECTION Series 2 $14. 
BETTY PAGE PIX-Only Page Set in Color $14.! 

DIGEST DOLLS-Cheesecake Magazine Covers $11. 

GIL ELVGREN’S PIN-UP GIRLS Series 1 $8. 

HOLLYWOOD PIN-UPS-Great Pin-Up Artists $14. 

MAMIE VAN DOREN $11.! 

NOSE ART Series 1 -Vintage WWII Erotic Plane Art $14. 

NOSE ART Series 2- More Great Erotic Plane Art $14. 

1950s and ’60s MEN’S MAGAZINE COVERS Series 1 $12.! 

PETTY GIRLS Series 1-Legendary Petty Artwork $14. 

PETTY GIRLS Series 2-More Great Petty Artwork $14. 

PAINTED LADIES-Luscious Pin-Up Calendar Art $11. 

POCKET PIN-UPS—1950s Pin-Up Artwork $11. 

REMEMBER WHEN~’50s and ’60s Studio Models $5. 

SPICY PULP Series 1 -1930s Sexy Pulp Covers $11. 

SPICY PULP Series 2-1930s Sexy Pulp Covers $11. 

VARGAS PIN-UP GIRLS 1 -Classic 1940s Vargas girls $14. 
VARGAS PIN-UP GIRLS 1 -More Vargas girls $14. 

VARGAS PIN-UP GIRLS 1-More Classic Vargas Art $14. 
WOMEN OF WHISPER-1940s Cheesecake Covers $11. 

Pleae add $4.00 postage & handling. We accept VISA, AMEX, 
MasterCard, or checks & money orders. Pennsylvania residents 
please add 6% sales tax. Call, write, or fax your order to: 
FARADAY BASEBALL CO., INC. 

17 South Morton Ave., Morton PA 19070 
Phone:610-328-6864 Fax:610-328-9242 ■wgpHl 

Please send SASE Business-size Envelope for Free Catalog! 


Bud Plant’s Incredible Catalog 

240 Pages! 

The Best in Adult 
lllustrated Books 

■ Pin-Up & Erotic Art 

■ Nude Photography fflfejgPr// 

■ Fantasy Art Cards tj VWjfev-' 

■ 100’s of Sale Books ]; 1 

Over 2,000 items pictured and fully * ' 

described. You’ve never seen a better selection 
anywhere! 

We handle everything by Vargas, Elvgren, Mozert, Petty, 
Moran, Serpieri, Manara, Crepax, Sorayama, Olivia, Royo, 
Altuna, Pichard and others. Also a large selection of Betty 
Page and imports, including Glamour International and 
Diva. Many items up to 50% off retail. 

For a catalog send $3, redeemable on first order. Or call 
and charge it! (Overseas: $6 for Air Mail). 

Bud Plant Comic Art 

© PO Box 1689-TS4 Grass Valley, CA 95945 
Call TOLL FREE: (800) 242-6642 

Monday-Friday, 9am-5pm PST 
FAX anytime: (916) 273-0915 
Fast and Friendly Service for 25 Years 


Please! Send me a limited prototype card and information 
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JSa&&y Ofwe by tS&usns 

Teddy Girls are now bigger 
than ever in these 
oversized, numbered 
Collectible Keepsake 
Cards. Aimed at 
enthusiasts of glamour, 
cheesecake, and leg-art, six 
images have been selected 
from the Teddy Girls Set 
One with a little "naughty” 
and a little “nice”. 

Also from Jacquelin Smith 
Designs, The Suite Hearts 
Subset. Premium Collect¬ 
ible Trading Cards individu¬ 
ally numbered with certifica¬ 
tion of authenticity. 
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Betty Pages 
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OTHER BOOKS FROM PURE IMAGINATION 


• NOTICE 
The Bettie 
Page items 01 


pages i 


BETTY PAGES #7 

Spotlighting the art of 


BETTY PAGES * 


PAGES #9 


percentage of 
the cover 
price of each 


centerfold 


THE BETTY PAGES ANNUAL VOLUME 1 (Extremely limited quantities!) 8 l / 2 ” x 

11” format, 172 pages, perfect-bound, with over 200 photos. Contains the revised and 
expanded version of Greg Theakston’s “Case of the Missing Pin-Up Queen.” 
Theakston and Bolles cover. Autographed by Theakston. 

$50.00 postpaid 

THE BETTY PAGES ANNUAL VOLUME 2. In the same luxurious format of the first 
Annual, this volume presents an extensive interview with the Dark Angel herself, Miss 
Bettie Page, conducted by Greg Theakston. Also, “The Case of the Missing Pin-Up 
Queen: Solved,” dozens of previously unpublished photos, and an eight-page color 
insert. Theakston covers. Autographed by Theakston. 

$30.00 postpaid 


TEASE! #1 includes words from John Waters, supported by Mitch O’Connell's pictures. Animaniac John 
Kricfalusi contributes a cartoon cube portfolio. Kate Worley waxes nostalgic about her brother's men's 
magazine collection. Olivia supplies our first centerfold . Cover by Greg Theakston 
$10.00 postpaid [Sony—TEASE! #2 is SOLD OUT ] 

TEASE! #3 includes a cover by Gil Elvgren, as well as a centerfold by this master Pin-Up painter. Also 
in #3 are looks at the career of Bunny Yeager, the classic film Madam Satan, and painter Bobby Toombs. 
Jungle Girl Irish McCalla contributes an autobiographical piece about her days as SHEENA, and shipper 
Lib St Cyr tells you “How to Tame a Wolf.” 

$6.00 postpaid 

Never be left out in the cold—SUBSCRIBE to TEASE! and get a leg up on a good deal 1 Beginning with #5, 
the cover price will be $6.95 (with our sincere regrets). Have the next four delightful issues delivered to your 
door (in a plain brown envelope, yet!) for the remarkably low price of 25 bucks—and we pay the postage 1 

4 issues for $25.00 postpaid 


PIN-UP 

MODEL! 


Hotcha! This cornucopia 
of classic cheesecake 
curies is packed with hun¬ 
dreds of photos! Take a 
tour through the lingerie 
drawers of the McCarthy 
Decade, courtesy of the 
folks at Shake Books. 
Squarebound softcover, 
black&white, 94 pages. 

$12.95 plus $1.75 postage. 


RE IMAGES! 


INTENSE! #1 
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Art by Mitch O ’Connell 


STARTED stripping for a reason you might call unusu¬ 
al—I was trying to get over a two-year drunk. 

It wasn’t quite that pat—I mean I didn’t finish my 
last bottle of booze and then meander over and buy my 
first G-string, although I know that is what many people 
would expect to happen. I can practically hear the bluenose 
brethren now, nodding sagely and saying: “Yes, a fitting end 
for a profligate liver—the very bottom of the moral scale, the 
ultimate in depravity, a stripping career.” 

It was just the other way around. Stripping wasn’t the 
last step on the way down for me. It was the first step on the 
way up. For among strippers I found the sympathy, the tact¬ 
ful help, and above all the truly moral attitude of charity that 
is essential to rebuilding a broken life. There is a widespread 
idea—and one, I must admit, that I myself held for along 
time—that strippers and their colleagues in Burlesque are 
moral invalids, depraved souls who can find no better thing 
to do than show their bodies to other depraved souls. This is 
an idea that is held mainly by people who have never seen a 
Burlesque show, or who are so hysterically guilt-ridden that 
they see sin in every corner. It is an idea that is strictly 
hooey, as anyone who has ever seen the fun and excitement, 
and the frank and goodnatured spice that characterizes a 
Burlesque show knows. If they have, as I have, had an 
opportunity to associate closely with the guys and gals of 
Burlesque, they know even better how much hooey this is. 

Perhaps because they spend most of their professional 
life dealing with the intimate, vital interests that some call 
sinful, strippers are better adjusted to them, less liable to the 
pitfalls of these very things than the ones who recoil from 
them and condemn them. “Sin is in the eye of the beholder,” 
someone once said. That’s true. 

Because they live with sex all the time, strippers are 
accustomed to it, and take it as a natural part of life instead 
of something that always has to be hidden under a bushel 
basket. This influences their whole outlook on life, and 
sweeps away many of the moral cobwebs that less enlight¬ 
ened souls suffer in their upstairs departments. Because they 
don’t feel guilty about sex, strippers don’t condemn it; they 
accept it and they treat it with good humor. And the same 
attitude applies to the rest of life. 


Strippers and other showpeople aren’t afraid to be toler¬ 
ant. They aren’t compelled to wear a straitjacket for fear of 
hurting themselves, and they don’t insist that everyone else 
wear a straitjacket too. They’ve known for a long time many 
of the things that Dr. Kinsey proved in his researches, and 
the knowledge hasn’t hurt them. In fact, it has probably 
made them better, more responsible people because the 
“shocking” things about life don’t shock them into a tizzy 
where they aren’t any good to anyone, even themselves. 

I’m sure that if I’d gone into Burlesque when life began 
dealing me a hand of deuces and punctuating the game with 
a few well-placed rabbit punches, I wouldn’t ever have had 
to pull out of a jet-propelled nose-dive with alcohol provid¬ 
ing the afterburner shove. 

And I’m thankful that Burlesque was there to help me 
pick up the pieces at the end of the dive. I’ve been so busy in 
the crazy but wonderful world of strippers and stripping and 
the best audiences that ever went to theaters, that I haven’t 
had time to pity myself for many a moon. 

I know that people in the business of Burly have been 
painted for a long time as being less-than-respectable citi¬ 
zens. But don't you believe it. If it hadn’t been for them and 
everything they did to help repatch my battered ego, I would 
have had a life story that would have made Lillian Roth 
sound like a life-long member of The Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. 

Comics, straight men, stripteasers, and in fact nearly 
everyone connected with Burlesque lead pretty rough-and- 
tumble lives, and maybe they don’t have vocabularies that 
would be honored at Oxford, or even sex lives that would 
please the majority of fuddy-duddies. But just let them see 
your chips coming down and they’ll come flying over with 
more than enough helping hands to get a mixed-up girl off 
her keister. 

And I was a mixed-up girl. 

You don’t often hear of a 19-year-old who’s been told 
she has intelligence, good looks, and a good figure, suddenly 
taking to the bottle and staying with it. You almost never 
hear of it when a Japanese girl is mentioned. We Japanese 
girls are taught from the time we’re old enough to under¬ 
stand words that goosing the nervous system—especially 
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with liquor—just isn’t done. We're instilled with a great 
sense of family, and of respectful obligation to family. 

At least I was. 

Try to talk an American girl into walking on the street 
with her father by trailing him by at least 20 paces, and she’ll 
let you know that’s a moron’s way of showiqg anyone 
respect. It wasn’t in our family. Our upbringing was strict 
but loving. We should always take our shoes off before 
entering the house, to symbolize that no germs were wel¬ 
come behind our doors. We always sat on cushions, never on 
chairs. There were lots of customs we obeyed as Japanese 
kids that American kids would never stand for—but we were 
told, and we understood, that each of those customs was 
designed to honor the household. 

Even the Japanese custom of dating. If I met a fellow 
who struck me as handsome and worth spending an evening 
with, he was given to understand that he couldn’t simply ask 
me out; he’d first have to ak my father’s permission. My 
father would weigh the invitation, pro and con, and if I was 
lucky I got to be taken out. This ritual kept my date book a 
little less than chock-full all the time, it's true, but in the long 
ran it made sense. 

Everything I was taught made sense, but when I was 19 
the boy I’d married at 17 left for Korea and didn’t come back 
—and then suddenly nothing made any sense at all. That’s 
when I started to hit the booze beat, first because I found that 
a few slugs of Scotch would let me sleep, then after a while 


because I just couldn’t navigate 
through a day without the stuff. 
Or so I thought. 

Not too many months 
after the easygoing benders 
began, I tried to find something to 
do with and for myself. I’d 
always harbored an ambition to 
go into opera. I'd been told I 
could do more with my voice that 
Yma Sumac; I could sing higher 
than high C above high C, and I 
had a four-and-a-half-octave 
range. So I made a few feeble 
attempts to make some opera con¬ 
tacts, but worthwhile appoint¬ 
ments were hard to make, and I 
was already learning that having a 
king-size hangover in the morn¬ 
ings didn’t exactly make me look 
like a million dollars at appoint¬ 
ments. 

Someone close to me 
suggested I try my luck at strip¬ 
ping. 

“You’ve certainly got a 
ready-made gimmick,” he told 
me. “There are one or two other 
Japanese strippers in this country, 
but none of them are stars. Keep 
at it for a while, get your name on 
a marquee, and you’ll be making money hand over fist. And 
not only that. You’ll make yourself some terrific friends.” 

I had, to put it mildly, a goofy set of values then: taking 
my clothes off in front of strangers, even if I were to work 
up an act in which I could legitimately call myself an inter¬ 
pretive dancer rather than a stripteaser, seemed to me to be 
about the most immoral thing a girl could do. 

But at the very same time I was beginning to hit the gig¬ 
gle sauce harder and harder, and in that comfortably foggy 
state I didn’t see anything at all immoral about drinking. 

I managed to keep going with a daily schedule that was 
rough enough for a gal who behaved herself, but murder for 
a gal who, faster and faster, was staying consistently lushed. 
In the mornings I modeled, during the afternoons I was a 
carhop, and at night I took jobs singing in clubs. I’d no soon¬ 
er leave the club and get back to my room, bed, and a batch 
of nightcaps, than I’d be catching fewer than forty winks and 
would have to jump up, shower, and rush to the next morn¬ 
ing’s modeling assignment. 

Pretty soon, like the self-assured, mature young lady 
that I was, I was guzzling just about everything I could lay 
my hands on—vodka, Scotch, gin, anything with proof in it. 
Almost before I knew it, I was polishing off a fifth every 
day, and then two fifths. A little less than two years later (I 
wasn’t yet 22 years old), I was almost single-handedly keep¬ 
ing the liquor industry in the black by downing more than 
three fifths every 24 hours. 
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Throughout this screwball route I was looking for 
friend— people I could trust, people who wanted to trust me. 
The more I tried, though, the more I ran smack into either 
those who shied away from lushes, or those whose sincerity 
you could fit into a size 7 bra. 

I did give up the grog-gulping bit, once and for all, 
when I woke up one morning and I discovered that after hav¬ 
ing drunk enough liquor to fill both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, I had absolutely no voice left. This gave me the 
biggest scare of my life and I knew that if I was ever going 
to straighten up and fly at least halfway right, I couldn't take 
even halfway measures with the drinking. From here on out, 
it would be a matter of either cutting it out completely, or 
hearing in a few years that Susan Hayward was going to do 
the story of my life in a movie to be called “I Didn't Get the 
Chance to Cry Tomorrow.” It sounded like a comball future. 

I cut it out. 

When the excess beef that I’d put on in the crocko days 
started to come off, I decided to see what I could do in show 
business. The first offer that came in was that I could earn 
something akin to fame and fortune if I’d agree to strip— 
exactly the same thing that had been told me a few years 
before. Except that now it was an agent who was doing the 
talking. He was a nice guy, one who knew what my back¬ 
ground was, but a man who nevertheless thought I had what 
it took to excite Burlesque customers. 

“You’ve been kicking around too long with the wrong 
crowd, Tura,” he told me, “the sort of crowd that doesn’t 
really care if you live or die. I can 
book you into Burlesque and make 
you feel like a human being in a 
hurry. There’s nothing like a 
warmed-up Burlesque audience to 
make a gal feel she’s loved and 
accepted. What do you say?” 

I refused it, not because I 
wasn’t in the market for love and 
acceptance, but maybe because I 
wasn't sure by this time that I’d 
know what love and acceptance 
meant if they came and sat on my 
lap. I did take dancing jobs (work¬ 
ing in New Orleans for seven 
months for a stupendous $60 a 
week) and came to realize in that 
time that I still wasn't entirely “on 
the dry.” Oh, there wasn’t any 
more flirting with the bottle. I was 
pretty sure I wouldn’t go back to 
it. But emotionally I hadn't 
worked out all the problems which 
had led to it in the first place. And 
it didn’t help to get onto a night 
club floor and see all those shot 
glasses in use—by people who 
looked as though they were having 
a lot of fun. 


It was when I had some time off and went to see a 
Burlesque show that I realized what a creep I’d been for 
holding out so long from joining the strip sorority. Those 
stacked girls up there on the stage—far from being the 
immoral, immodest low-lives that I’d pictures them to be 
even before I’d seen them—were actually talented kids who 
were coming about as close to being happy as anyone in 
show business can be: they were pleasing the customers so 
much with each grind and bump that the customers really let 
them know it. And there was love right there, and in spades. 
And it was something to be proud of, not ashamed. 

Which is precisely what put Tura Satana in Burlesque— 
and will keep her there as long as customers keep the 
cashiers in the box offices busy. 

It was the best decision I ever made. In G-String Land, I 
not only met some of the best friends who ever lived, but I 
learned that a girl who hasn’t fully flipped can work in a 
sexy atmosphere, professionally express herself in a sexy 
way, and yet stay, as we say in Burlesque, “straight.” That’s 
happened to me. For the first time in seven awfully long 
years, I know how to relax now. It’s a rare day when you 
meet a phony in this business. The hesitation I had for a long 
time about exposing my body in public is gone now; I can do 
it without feeling like a guilty, naughty child (and what is a 
lady lush except one who sees herself as a guilty, naughty 
child?). 

Unlike the people I met and worked with during the 
“wet” years, the kids in the peeling profession turned out 
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to be the most tolerant, understanding, and uninquisitive 
friends on earth. From the beginning they seemed to have 
a seventh sense of knowing when to come through with a 
gag or a kind word to help out over the rough moments of 
insecurity, and when to keep quiet. You hear about strip¬ 
pers who are catty and calculatingly vicious, but they’re 
far back in the minority. I’ve heard about them, too, but I 
hayen’t met one. There’s an easygoing feeling of freedom 
in this kind of show business that you just don’t see any¬ 
where else. I was able to admit having been an alky with¬ 
out watching fingers getting wagged in my face. 

By borrowing liberally from Japanese folklore and 
developing strip routines from them, I feel I’m starting 
now to bring something to audiences they mightn’t other¬ 
wise see. Now I’m enjoying quite a few rewards that 
could have puffed up a badly battered ego not too long 
ago. 

I’m the only Japanese exotic star in the United 
States. I was given star billing just three weeks after I 
began to disrobe for living. I’m one of the few exotic 
who works a 52-week year. Many strippers have fan 
clubs, but I believe I’m the only one in America who has 
one made up entirely of women (the headquarters are in 
Newark, New Jersey, and the members now total 150). In 
the short span of time in which I’ve been applying 


pasties, I’ve played nearly every top Burlesque house in 
America and have covered most of the country. I have 
dozens of friends in show business—Jack Carter, Sammy 
Davis, Jr., and Tony Bennett among them. 

Was this all a result of my own doing? No, I’m at 
peace with myself today because of the terrific guys and 
dolls in Burlesque. They’re all people with hearts as big 
as all outdoors. They wouldn't recognize a color line if 
you drew them one. They’re the first to lend you dough, 
if you need it, and give you help, if you want it. 

Maybe it’s because some of them have had tough 
times of their own and are therefore able to be a little 
“bigger” than the psalm-singers who’ve learned every¬ 
thing in life but what it is to forgive. I don’t know. But I 
do know that the next person who makes disparaging 
remarks against them is guaranteed of a fat lip from Miss 
Satana. 


Miss Satana’s article originally appeared 
in CABARET Magazine, January 1957. 
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MfTCH O'CONNELL 

"Pop-Culture icon! turn subversive et the 
hand of Mitch O'Connell, on srtist whose 
entertoining drawings plumb the depths 
of America's bad teste, sll rendered in o 
handsome illustrative style derived from 
1950's commercial art." 

"An encyclopedia of a fringe ba byboomer's 
youth. It is nostalgic, heavy on the satire 
— subversive, twisted, often humorous 
and always impeccably rendered. Jam 
packed and hilarious.' 

— Beacon-News 
"A very, very good book, O'Connell's 
cartoon-styled art fuses a crisp '50's 
style... then he throws in a healthy sense 
of the bizarre. Faintly noirish, disturbing, 
funny, and yes, even sexy." 

— Foctsheet Five Magazine 
"Clever, playful, wild and witty...Mitch 
O'Connell is a genius." 

—Chicago Tribune Newspaper 



"Are you tired of seeing those art books 
laying on people's coffee tobies caked 
with dust because no one ever really looks 
atthemPThen here's the book for you. It's 
a whopping collection of the crazed art of 
Mitch O'Connell. It's 88 pages of full- 
color eye-catching straining excitement." 

— Hero Illustrated Magazine 
"Imagine a Mickey Mouse Club run by 
Russ Meter, end you have the universe of 
Mitch O’Connell." 

— New Art Examiner Magazine 


"The best in Kitsch loving, stunningly 
surreal and salavotinglysexyillustrations 
and stories." 

— Heavy Metal Magazine 


"If Mitch becomes the artistic icon he 
deserves to become, this could be a very 
good financial investment. In any cose, 
anyone with a sense of humor about art will 
have made a good investment from a personal 
enjoyment point of view." 

— The Comic Buyer's Guide 


Now for the first time ever, you can own 
Good Taste Gone Bod: the "Art" of Mitch 
O'Connell, eighty-eight square-bound 
pages of Mitch's sexy pep art illustrations 
end humorous comic stories inside a full- 
color wraparound cover. 

Beg your loenl comic shop to stock Good 
Taste Gene Bad or order directly from 
a Products for only $15 postpaid, 
0. Box 267869, Chicago, 1160626. 
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•Pour creators inspired by a modern-day Pin-dJp Pr 


W ith the re-discovery of great Pin-Up art, it was only a matter of time before 
new models would try their hands at posing cheesecake-style. Jodi Bowlin is 
a good example of the shape of Pin-Ups to come. She’s a seasoned profes¬ 
sional model who also runs a modeling school in her hometown of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Over the last couple of years, Jodi has begun making a name for herself in the 
Glamour business via her collaborations with various creators. Expect to see more of 
Jodi in the future, and get ready for your first glimpse right now! 










rm. 


cJCent Steine onjodi 

“I met Jodi in Los Angeles a year ago, 
and actually became a better Pin-Up 
artist because of her. I had initially been 
sketching from photos she provided me 
with. When I met her, I realized it took a 
lot more than a beautiful model to paint a 
pretty picture. 

“Because of all the preliminary 
sketches I did, and the level of communi¬ 
cation between us, our photo shoot was 
very brief and efficient. We got everything 
I needed in less than two rolls of film—we 
worked that well together.” 

Kent Steine is a noted Pin-Up artist 
whose work has appeared in FEMME 
FATA LE S. 
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bon U( l{iisty ” liust onjodi 

“The girl on the scaffolding was from a photo 
provided by LeRoy. I didn’t make any special effort to 
capture her likeness, but used her as the basis for my 
idealized version. ‘Bedtime...Almost’ was also from a 
shot by Lee—in it, Jodi is holding back the hands of 
Time.” 

Rusty has been painting Pin-Ups for twenty years. 
His career was covered in TEASE! #1. 


JCg^oy barwin onjodi 

“l’ve known Jodi for years. She used to work 
for me at the Grand illusion Gallery West when she 
was fourteen or fifteen. Now that she’s grown up and 
taken an interest in Pin-Up, we occasionally have a 
photo session. 

“We usually photograph around my architec¬ 
tural square and antique complex. The variety of set¬ 
ups keep things interesting and Jodi’s spirit always 
shines through.” 


Lee Darwin owns the Grand Illusion Gallery and is a 
Glamour Photography enthusiast. 














( Bunny J ?eager on Jodi 

“Jodi and I had a great time working together. She visited 
Miami on her recent cross-country tour, and though our 
time was limited, I’m very happy with the way the shots 
turned out. She was easy to work with, and has many of 
the other qualities that I look for in a Pin-Up model. I’d 
love to photograph her again!” 

Bunny Yeager is the Queen of Glamour Photography, 
and has dedicated her life to it. 











THESE CATALOGS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 

I • The Catalog of Glamour —Nothing 

I like it in the world 1 36 photo-illustrated pages 
IPin-Up mags, movie mags, Bettie Page, 
Marilyn, prints, rare and unique material from 
the last nine decades 1 Send $2.00 

• Golden Age Comics #109— Lots of 

Good Girl Art Katy Keene, Torchy Millie the 
Model, Frazetta, Bill Ward, Wally Wood 1 Photo¬ 
illustrated Send $1.00 

• Original Art— Our art catalog has all 

[ kinds of great stuff 1 Send $1.00 

I • Pulp Magazines— This large catalog 
■features gems like Terror Tales, Dime 
S Mystery, Shadow, Jungle, Spicy Adventure 1 


DAVID T. ALEXANDER 

PO Box 273086 Tampa FL 33618 
(813) 968-1805 FAX (813) 264-6226 

WE'RE ALWAYS BUYING. CALL ANYTIME. 




ORIGINAL PIN-UP ART 



Vaughn Bass, Artist • Paint 
Oil on Canvas • 24x30 • Pr 


ri buying and selling original Pin-Up 


Marianne Ohl Phillip 
PO Box 129 
Readlyn, IA 50668 


VINTAGE EROTICA 



25,000 MENS MAGAZINES 

(1920-1985) 

150 Computerized model listings: 

(Bettie Page to Samantha Fox) 

40 Computerized subect listings: 

(Fetish/Leg/Big Bust/Shaved, etc.) 

Personalized service. Phone number 
supplied with catalog. 

Send $3.00 for current catalog. 


5,000 EROTIC POSTCARDS, 
PHOTOS & SLIDES 

(1895-1980) 

Fully illustrated auction catalog available 

Approval shipments available with deposit. 
Please inquire. 

Send $6.00 for next two auctions. Bidders 
get subsequent catalogs at no cost. 


A. R. S. PRODUCTIONS 24307 MAGIC MTN. PKWY. #124-M VALENCIA CA 91355 

(We are always buying similar material. Highest prices paid. Please inquire.) 































































If you’re going to wear 
it for the rest of your 
life, better get a steady 
hand and a keen eye to 
create your new tattoo! 



This page: The elegant work of Cap Szumski, 
award-winning Atlanta-based ink-pusher. 


Above left: This tattoo won the prize for “Most 
Realistic" at the 1994 National Convention in 
San Francisco. The image is 12 inches long. 
Middle and right: Cap's more surreal style is 
seen in two of his hottest works. Bettie Page’s 
image is captured on the screamin ’ skull. 



G etting tattoos of beautiful dames is a tradition that is 
centuries old. After three decades of near-extinction, 
the tattoo is making a comeback and a whole new 
audience has discovered skin art. In this respect, 
Generation X-ers have more in common with Gramps than they 
do their own parents. 

The modern audience for tattoos is looking for some¬ 
thing a little more sophisticated than “Mom” on a scroll. They 
know that they will be displaying the artwork for years (if not 
the rest of their lives) and demand a high-quality image. A 
whole new army of ink-pushers has materialized to meet the 
growing demand for skin artisans. Each area has its own master 
“tat” maker: in Atlanta, it’s Cap Szumski who works out of 
Timeless Tattoos, and Danno services the New York City vicini¬ 
ty out of Lucky Seven Tattoos, in Wayne, New Jersey. 

Both men specialize in rendering the female form on the 
male form, and their satisfied customers are walking easels 
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and talking advertisements. Though the art form 
has several magazines dedicated to it, and its fans 
number in the hundreds of thousands, tattooing 
has yet to peak in interest. You can be sure that 
the wildest works of skin art are yet to be pro¬ 
duced, and when they are, TEASE! Magazine 
will bring them to you! TEASE! wants to hear 
from other tattoo artists around the country. Our 
“Skin on Skin” feature will appear on a semi-reg¬ 
ular basis and offers tattoo artists a chance to 
have their work seen. 

If you have clear photos of Pin Up 
tattoo work done by you, or on you, please 
send them, along with a letter giving us per¬ 
mission to print them, to TEASE! Magazine at 
Box 669902, Marietta GA, 30066. Please 
mark your name and the model’s name on the 
back of each submission. Sorry, photos cannot 
be returned. 


Left; Another example of Cap Szumski's work. This time it’s 
based on an Olivia painting ofBettie Page. 

Below: Danno delivers! Two of the best tattoos to come out of 
the Lucky Seven parlor. The work on the left is also based on 
an Olivia painting, while the tattoo on the right is an original 
creation. 
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BUNNY YEAGER’S LATEST PRESENTATION 
IN FULL COLOR! 

‘THE HIRE IN THE HAT” 

SERIES OF COLLECTOR’S CARDS 

© 1995 BUNNY YEAGER PHOTOGRAPHY 



BUNNY YEAGER 
9301 NE 6 AVENUE, C-311 
MIAMI FL 33138 













The Girlie Guide 



HJLL0IW-Y 
g,y AU^AFP^ 
MOST TAL*HfrW> 
— GHOST 



F rank Frazetta was ready for a career change. The kid 
from Brooklyn had gotten his start as an artist in the 
comic book business in the late 1940s at Standard 
Publishing. Though he was only a teenager, he pro¬ 
duced text illustrations and short stories featuring funny ani¬ 
mal characters. 

His work matured with lightning speed and by 1951 
Frazetta was a polished professional. Over the next three 
years he honed his skills doing the WHITE INDIAN series, 
occasional work with A1 Williamson on his E.C. Comics 
work, and an almost forgotten back-up feature called LOOIE 
LAZYBONES. Like ever other industry, comics has knock¬ 
offs of successful creations and LOOIE LAZYBONES owed 
a great deal to LIL ABNER. While it never looked quite as 
good as the original, the LAZYBONES strip, the fun and 
enjoyment were undeniable. 

A1 Capp agreed, and early in 1954, offered Frazetta 
a job as a ghost artist. Frank’s amazing “Squeeze Play” story 
had just appeared at E.C. and it looked like he would quickly 
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become comics’ greatest star. Frank had also had some expe¬ 
rience with syndicated strip work while producing the s strip 
for the McNaught Syndicate. He knew the grind involved 
with a regular feature and was inclined to pass on Capp’s 
offer. Then he took a good look at the state comics were in. 

E.C. had proved that gore sells and the incompeti¬ 
tion took note, en masse. Lurid comics rolled off the presses 
and were exchanged for millions of dimes from sweaty hand¬ 
ed kids all over America. A Senate Sub-Committee that had / 
been organized to investigate the causes of Juvenile 
Delinquency, and comics were selected as a target. Two days 
of publicly televised hearings in April of 1954 ruined 
comics’ reputation and the industry crashed overnight. 

All of this was about to happen when Capp made 
his offer. Frank hesitated, but was won over when A1 sweet¬ 
ened the pot with a salary of $500: a great rate in post-war 
America. Frazetta finally agreed and began a six year stint as 
Capp’s most talented ghost. 

This is not to say that Frank never drew another 
A 
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Enlargements of Li’ 1 Abner art by Theakston 


Li’l Abner is © and ™ 1995 by Capp Enterprises, Inc. 
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ooc-biok pgc. Quite the contrary: Frazetta’s best comic¬ 
book «rxt appeared during the months that followed the 
Senate hearings, including eight unforgettable covers for 
FAMOUS FUNNIES, a handful of war pages for HEROIC, 
and the famous caveman cover for WEIRD SCIENCE- 
FANTASY. By 1955, over 325 titles ceased publication, and 
work in the funny books dried up. The Frazetta family 
enjoyed a security with ABNER that few could boast. 

Over the next few years, Frazetta could usually be found 
drawing all of the beautiful babes in the strip, as well as an 


array of supporting characters (shmoos included!). 

To get a better look at Mr. Frazetta in Dogpatch, try 
Kitchen Sink’s reissues of that classic material. The Frazetta 
stories begin with volume 20, and the books are must-have 
items for Good Girl Art collectors and Frazetta fans alike. 
Try your local comics book store for copies, or \ 

write directly to Kitchen Sink Press, 320 ' 

Riverside Drive, Northampton, MA 01060, for 
their catalog. 






































































































The Final Word 


Technical Difficulties 

This issue was delayed by several technical difficul¬ 
ties, including major computer breakdowns and delivery ser¬ 
vices that lost our scanner on its way to be repaired. That 
piece was missing for six weeks, and it slowed things to a 
halt in the imaging department. 

Also, at least two of this issue’s contributions came 
in way late, complicating our scheduling problems. 

The Good News 

That is, that TEASE! #5 is already under construc¬ 
tion! All of the features in the Dangerous Women issue have 
been locked, and some are already in the layout stage. 
Though the next issue is scheduled for publication in 
December, I’m going to make a Elerculean effort to get the 
next issue out in November. Don’t hold me to this, and don’t 
be mad if it doesn’t happen, but I’m really going to give it a 
try. 

More Good News 

GOOD TASTE GONE BAD artist Mitch O’Connell 
and his wife Ilsabe recently became the proud parents of a 
new baby boy, and our best wishes go out to the family. 

TEASE! #5 covergirl, actress Julie Strain, seems to 
be on a real roll these days. Her new book from Tundra Press 
is selling well, and wedding bells pealed in August for her 
and Kevin (Ninja Turtles) Eastman. 

Lisa Petrucci informs us that Something Weird 
Video has signed a deal with the USA Network to produce a 
weekly show for their NIGHTFLIGHT programming, called 
REEL WILD. The first show was scheduled to air October 
5th, so by the time you get this issue, it’ll be on the airwaves. 
SW will provide a potpourri of weird features and short sub¬ 
jects from their extensive and esoteric vaults, edited to fjt an 
hour-long format. Sandra Bernhard is scheduled to hostess 
the production, and shot the pilot in August. 

Steve Sullivan’s book VA VA VOOM is finally 
out, and is a must-have item for those interested in Pin-Up 
girls and Hollywood Starlets. The book is thick and slick, 
full of photos and hard-to-find data about the beauties of the 
1950s and early 1960s. Try Tower Records for this item 
from Rhino. 

That’s All 

Hope your Summer went well, and I’ll be back with 
more goodies around the end of this year. ’Til then, 

IN GALS WE TRUST, 
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One of contemporary animation’s 
hottest designers gives us a 
guided tour of her seldom-seen 
Pin-Up portraits! 


“I love Bettie’s 
exaggerated style. 
When I first saw her 
in THE BETTY 
PAGES, I found 
her appealing. She’s 
a lot like a cartoon.” 





Qirlfrimd& 


“She’s got a very natural beauty at 
that point of the day, and coffee is a 
kind of celebration of awakening.” 


“My ‘Coffee Girl’ 
reflects those natural, nice 
moments in the morning.” 
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“Many of these drawings are sketches 
for big paintings. This one on the right 
will eventually have a small record player 
and several 45s spread at her feet.” 
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“On the day before New Year’s, I 
got one of my girlfriends to pose for 
this painting. It was a New Year’s gift 
for my husband, and the ribbons give it 
a celebration feeling.” 


‘Dream Gjirhs 


“This one on the right is another commission 
for a friend. He supplied a photo, and I met his 
girlfriend and got to know her. I think the draw¬ 
ing captures her likeness and her spirit.” 
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“A dancer commissioned this 
one. I wanted to do a real dance pose, 
so I researched it and then I added 
the fantasy elements.” 
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“I’m a big Science 
Fiction fan, especially Isaac 
Asimov, and these two draw¬ 
ings were an attempt to work 
with some of those elements.” 


“The gypsy girl on 
the facing page is my 
first commissioned paint¬ 
ing. It measures 24” x 
36”. I was trying for a 
storybook look, so the 
repeating pattern helps. 
The wild fingers are my 
animator’s side coming 
through—I wanted to 
make them look like they 
were really moving!” 
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Itlake a Date with an flngel! 



TllfEIUI Pin UP GIRLS, 
365 DAYS OF DELIGHTS! 


The 1996 

ELVGREIl 


Pinllp Calendar 

For many years, Gil Elvgren reigned 
supreme as the top Pin-Up artist in 
his field. Unfortunately, those calen¬ 
dars have been out of print for some 
time, and have become valuable col¬ 
lector's items. Now, Brown & 
Bigelow has delved into its massive 
files and selected a dozen of 
Elvgren's sweeties for their re-entry 
into the girlie calendar business. A 
dozen of Gil's finest images have 
been collected to help you pass the 
time with a smile. 

Elvgren's Pin-Up Girls 

including 

January—Let's Go 
February—One for the Money 
March—Fair Shake 
April—Queen's Rain 
May—Help Wanted 
June—Real Swinger 
July—Nature Girl 
August—Pretty Perplexed 
September—In the Swing 
October—Fresh Breeze 
November—See Worthy 
December—Stepping Out 


Checks payable to 
Pure Imagination. 
Please allow 

4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


$9.95 

plus $1.50 postage 
$13.95 Canadian 


PURE IUlRGinUTIDU PUBIISHIUG Box 663302 • marietta, Gfl • 3D0GG • 404-424-519 



